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Editorial, 


O story of the Ohio and Indiana floods is more 
thrilling and significant than that told in the 
Survey of June 7,—how the inmates of Indiana 
Reformatory saved the town of Jeffersonville, 
Ind., from inundation. For a week they worked 
in relays, at one time in utter darkness, strengthening the 
“fill,” with hard work and heroism. ‘I have never seen,”’ 
said Major David C. Peyton, general superintendent of 
the reformatory, in his report, “better evidence of the 
qualities that make for good citizenship than that dis- 
played by these men during the trying days and nights of 
dangerous work.’”’ A banquet was given them later by 
the grateful men and women of Jefferson, and it is to be 
hoped that after they have completed their stay in the in- 
stitution, from which no one attempted to escape, in spite 
of the chance offered, opportunity will be provided them 
to continue the practice of useful service and self-respect- 
ing effort. 
fd 


WE wonder and smile at the credulity of those who 
have entire confidence in medizeval relics, in pieces of the 
true cross, and in bones of the saints. But modern 
travellers in Egypt have an appetite for antiquities 
which makes a thriving industry for those who manu- 
facture and commend them in ways that would impose on 
the wariest buyer not a trained expert. It is even diffi- 
cult to obtain expert opinions for one’s guidance, so painful 
is the responsibility of proving to people that they have 
been deluded. A book on this subject by T. G. Wakeling 
gives us one sure comfort, that we may be perfectly 
certain that the antiquities most temptingly offered are 
surest to be forged. But so eager is modern relic worship 
that people prefer being fooled with antiquities than wise 


without them. 
= J 


Ar last the veil of secrecy is being withdrawn from that 
ancient evil that has in all ages been one of the most 
grievous sources of physical decay and social corruption. 
The panderers and procurers who are enriched by the 
horrible traffic are now hunted down, and the sources of 
supply from which they obtain their victims are being 
investigated. All such things help a little, and but a 
little; for so long as a demand exists with a prospect of 
gain to the procurer the supply will be forthcoming. ‘To 
require a certificate of fitness for marriage will help a little, 
and but a little, for the lamentable fact is that the chief 
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supporters of the vile traffic are already married. The 
only really effective method of reform must be something 
that will expose and scare the men. It seems incredible 
that there are men who seem to be respectable who are 
willing to become partners in crime with creatures who 
make gain by the betrayal of ignorant and thoughtless 
girls and to make the trade profitable. ‘The police, physi- 
cians, many social workers, and their business associates 
know these men by name. In some way they must be 
exposed and frightened before much progress will be made 
in a reform that has been waiting for at least five thousand 


years. 
ed 


In a “Letter to the Editor’’ three stories were told about 
Lorenzo Dow. One of them related to the treatment of 
a drunken man who claimed to be one of Dow’s converts. 
Dow said to him, ‘‘ You look like my work: I don’t believe 
the Lord had anything to do with it.” ‘The writer sug- 
gested that probably these stories had been told about 
John Wesley or some other itinerant revivalist, and now 
there comes a curious confirmation of this surmise in a 
book written in Central Africa. ‘The author says that in 
England Rowland Hill was accosted by a drunken man 
who claimed to be his convert. ‘To him he replied, “ Yes, 
you look like my bungling.” Such incidents abound in 
literature, and cast a cloud of suspicion over all anecdotes, 
however graphic and apparently well authenticated. 
In every court of law it is found difficult to get a truthful 
and accurate statement of what has happened, from 
honest men and women who try to tell what they saw and 
heard. The higher criticism of the Bible is based upon 
such well-known traits of the human mind and memory. 


& 


OnE of the later writers about China, Pierre Leroy- 
Beaulieu, says that what is considered one of the chief 
glories of China, the mandarinate, is a corrupt and anti- 
quated system that is destroying the empire. It has the 
appearance of a most democratic and educational institu- 
tion, offering to every one the opportunity of distinction 
by means of competitive examination. At one examina- 
tion fourteen thousand candidates were examined, and only 
one hundred and fifty honors were available. The test is 
one of memory, and the material is the ancient Chinese 
writings. ‘The process is one of cramming. ‘The attrac- 
tion which draws competition is corruption. An office 
with a salary of $4,500 a year was bought for $150,000. 
Syndicates are formed to advance money to candidates, 
which is returned with high interest. The ‘‘squeeze,”’ 
which is universal, thus co-exists with profound knowl- 
edge of the writings of Confucius. The most dangerous 
feature of such opportunity is that it is popular. 


& 


REVIVALS are little more to the mind of many ministers 
into whose churches evangelists come than they are to us. 
They sometimes accept revivalists because they are forced 
upon them, not because they approve of them. When 
they can speak their mind, something comes out like what 
was said at a congress of the Disciples of Christ in a 
Western city. ‘“‘The modern revival has become water- 
logged. Little children are herded and driven by classes 
out to front seats, they know not why,—frightened and 
mobbed, not into the kingdom of God, for they are already 
there, but into a formal fellowship with the church. The 
nomadic habits of the revivalist make it impossible for 
him to have much access to libraries. A year after a re- 
vival the church is generally the poorer for its experience. 
He isa past master of crowd hypnotism. The evangelism 
of to-morrow must be educational.” It is undoubtedly 
true that even the men least objectionable have left im- 
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measurable damage in their train. The procession of 
Gipsy Smith through the bad quarters of Chicago ad- 
vertised them and exposed thousands to evils they would 
otherwise never have touched, all to no good effect and 
much bad effect. If all denominations could unite to ; 
prohibit intoxicating spirits in the form of evangelizing, 

and abstain from unwholesome indulgence in excitement, 

and put forth all their strength in direct efforts for public 
service and edification, the slower fruits would be much 
more abundant in the end. 


‘THE summary of the financial year of the American 
Unitarian Association, as given in Word and Work, is very 
satisfactory. "The increase both in contributions from 
churches, etc., and in gifts and bequests from individuals 
is remarkable, and indicates a degree of satisfaction with 
the work of the Association which is pleasant to know. 
The difficulty will come in the applications for the found- 
ing of new churches in various parts of our huge and 
growing country. Not all things grow in a growing coun- 
try, and the fact that the population increases does not 
guarantee the success of every church which is granted 
to a little knot of believers or to the enthusiasm of even 
the most disinterested minister. If the money poured 
into the West and lost there could be known in its full 
amount, it would doubtless be as startling in its way as 
the money lost in Western lands and railroads. How- 
ever, we have “the lamp of experience’’ now “by which 
our steps are guided.” 


The Mystery of Light. 


Some of the greatest writers of the Old and New ‘Tes- 
taments were agnostics of a very hopeful and inspiring 
sort. All the most important questions concerning the 
universe and the power that resides in it were met at 
last by a frank confession of inability to define the at- 
tributes of Deity or to trace the Supreme Power to his 
hiding-place. At the end of every search after God we 
are confronted by a,mystery; but it is always a mystery 
of the light, and not a mystery that inspires fear and . 
doubt. Something is hidden from human sight, but it 
is hidden because it is too great, too glorious and re- 
fulgent, to be disclosed in all its completeness to our feeble 
human reason. One of the most inspiring passages in 
the New Testament is that wonderful description of the 
Infinite One, immortal, dwelling in light inaccessible, 
whom no man hath seen or can see. Compared with 
this luminous agnosticism, how feeble is the shining of 
the rushlights of our exhaustive definitions, our systems, 
and our too positive beliefs! 

To the poets, the seers, the inspired searchers for the 
truth that makes free, there is always a mystery of light, 
indefinable and inaccessible, and yet inspiring and the 
source of that peace that passeth understanding. ‘The 
sources of life are hidden. Even the most sordid and 
commonplace things traced back toward their source 
always lead up to a mystery, to something that we cannot 
explain or understand. An early disciple pondered the 
mystery of life. To him one called the Christ was a 
mysterious being. Trying to trace his origin and spirit- 
ual pedigree, he made what seemed to him to be a not- 
able discovery; namely, that the life of Christ was hidden 
in that Mystery of Light which he called God. ‘Then 
there came to him the blessed conviction that his life 
also was hidden with Christ in God. This is a common 
experience and a conviction that has been dear to saints 
in all ages. 

Into the life of the race there have come many senti- 
ments, beliefs, convictions, that have gathered force as 
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the generations passed and have come to us as inherent 
parts of our common nature. Justice, mercy, pity, love, 
wonder, admiration, reverence, aspiration, the love of 
truth, and an enthusiasm for righteousness,—these and 
many more mystical elements enter into our lives, and 
sometimes, when we stop to think about them, we ask 
whence they came. To our- questioning no conclusive 
answer ever comes, but our thoughts are directed toward 
that Mystery of Light in which resides being, invisible, 
eternal, immortal, and we begin to connect the hidden 
sources of our own lives with that, and come to an up- 
lifting consciousness that through the souls that are 
prepared and attentive the tides of the divine life are 
flowing. 

One of the strange things that happens to all men, 
who think and feel after the truth and open their minds 
to receive the divine wisdom, is that when the reason 
has done its perfect work, when the conscience has been 
tried and tested, when “by every art and endeavor all 
has been done that the mind of man can do, then, when 
the honest thinker takes account of his acquirements 
and possessions, he finds that something has been added 
that he did not’ expect or consciously provide for. He 
put good seed into the soil of his mind, and it began to 
grow, it became a living thing. An ancient writer had 
learned that from the sun, the father of lights, every 
good gift in the outer world has come, and we, in our time, 
have greatly extended the list of good things which have 
had their beginnings in the light and heat of the sun. 
So in the spiritual world we have learned to say that 
every good gift is from above and cometh down from 
the eternal mystery, hidden in light inaccessible, from 
the Being whom no man hath seen or can see, but who 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world. Some- 
thing like this has been the glorious conviction of the 
great believers, the men of faith who held to things they 
could not prove and had faith in things they could not 
understand. 

This fertile agnosticism is not discredited by the efforts 
of dogmatists to wrest the truth in the vain attempt to 
establish doctrines that contradict the human reason 
with the plea that they are divine mysteries revealed, 
and therefore to be received, although incredible. Such 
assertions are but parodies and travesties of the divine 
wisdom that trusts the highest aspirations of the human 
soul and follows with confidence where they lead. 

G. B. 
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Waked Up. 


A “jolt” is not the worst thing an individual, a church, 
or a community, can receive. It is bad to have the mind 
drugged by too much smoothness of going. If there is 
anything exculpatory of that greatest of all shakings, war, 
it is because it arouses the energies of a supine nation and 
brings in a new era. 

In religion we are often inclined to think that the last 
word has been said. ‘The forms are stereotyped. ‘There is 
no new phase of the spiritual life to offer, no new com- 
mandments to enforce, no duties and obligations that have 
not been emphasized for the past nineteen hundred years. 

But a live church is always presenting surprises, making 
an advance in the night, as it were, that carries it on 
beyond the old boundary posts, set up and consecrated 
by the fathers of the faith. Religion, like other interests 
of vital importance, takes color, form, and pressure from 
every commanding impulse of the age. Dealing with 
the deepest problems of human nature, it is, in some 
sense, swerved by everything that affects the trend of 
thought, emotion, and moral progress. 

In this sense the Unitarian body may be considered a 
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live church, for, proud of its heritage of unlimited freedom 
in the domain of ideas, itis always waking up to new issues, 
hopes, and dreams that stir great expectations for the 
future of man. In this sense it is an idealist church, per- 
haps the most so of any. 

It was made for ardent young souls that chafe against 
any form of dogmatic restraint. Our church more than 
any other, by its elastic expansiveness and catholicity, 
has invited progressive young men into its ranks, who have 
had an ear, to the wind for all rumors of good news and 
a fresh gospel of love and brotherhood, and finger on the 
pulse of the times to feel the heart-beats of progressive 
and illuminating movements. It was these young men 
who made certain crises of awakening in our ranks, which 
have produced vital changes. The early conservatism 
was too much akin in form and doctrinal flavor to the old 
pinfold from which we had broken loose. Then came the 
struggle for a broader interpretation of faith and freedom, 
a place for dissenting souls who, though variants from the 
stereotyped doctrines, were all aflame with love and spirit- 
ual impulses. 

From the time of Channing there has always been a 
deepening and a broadening of the channel,—a more hu- 
man or humane interpretation of religion. Emerson and 
Theodore Parker made marked epochs. Slavery, aboli- 
tion, the preaching of politics in the pulpit, all left their 
impress, but set the limits of progress still farther afield. 
The wounds opened were healed by the indubitable desire 
of fraternity, the need of getting together again and 
strengthening each bya union of hands. The yearnings of 
the heart for association and sympathy are stronger than 
theoretical differences, however radical. Fellowship in 
the end will sink many weighty grounds of disagreement 
because it is vital and indestructible, while opinion, and 
even belief, is ever shifting. So wounds are healed because 
man is not only a fighting animal struggling for his own, 
but an affectionate and associative being, who must renew 
his strength by union with others. 

So in our time the new problem presents itself of social 
justice. The spirit is at work, undoubtedly, just as of 
old. ‘Though we may not be in entire sympathy with every 
form it takes, we must be glad that youth and fervor 
feel the stir of a new spiritual spring in the breast. We 
may look upon the awakening as the hopeful thing: the 
form it takes may probably effect something toward 
righting the old world, so out of joint, but not all that is 
expected. The manifestation of life is what God wants, 
the working of the spirit of truth is the vital thing. Even 
though its results are disappointing, the manifestation of 
the sincere purpose is success. 

Life stagnates without such waking up at intervals. 
It becomes a green-mantled pool. The thews and sinews 
of the soul can stretch and grow supple only in such noble 
contention for right and justice. The church that has 
these elements in it is, and must be, a growing church, 
The number of its members can by no means measure 
the extent of its influence. 

Suppose the result of these efforts is other than is in- 
tended or hoped for. Suppose conservative nature, 
circumstance, and life take a hand in these matters, 
put a clog in the wheel of results, and say, “Not so fast, 
my brother: wait till the world grows up to your theories 
and is enamoured of your hopes.” Still, merit lies in the 
great resolve to consecrate existence to the good of man- 
kind. In a materialistic age these examples are doubly 
precious. Every instance of devotion to what is deemed 
a noble cause is an offset to the indurated selfishness of 
the world. The angel of enthusiasm must come down and 
stir the waters now and again, that the people may be healed 
of their sloth and indifference and bestial sensuality. 

We need not fear that the new ideas our church or any 
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church is imbibing will abolish religion. If it could have 
been abolished by such issues, long ago it would have dis- 
appeared and some purely secular institution would have 
taken its place. ‘‘Oh to thrill the world with a new burn- 
ing message!” is the cry of ardent souls. ‘‘Oh to make 
the dry bones rattle and to bring in a pentecostal day!” 
It is beautiful: it is also in a sense pathetic. Some of 
the churches established less than a century after the 
death of Jesus had backslid painfully, tragically, in 
Paul’s time, though standing so near that wondrous life; 
but there were some who believed, who aspired and hoped 
and were faithful, and so the little spark was saved from 
extinguishment, and blown upon by love and fidelity 
until a great flame sprang up. 

So it will always be. ‘The spirit of God is a new spirit. 
It cuts fresh channels for inspiration to flow in. The 
bearer of a divine message is not often known and honored. 
He comes as a surprise, and in time is found to be accredited 
of God. 

Let us be careful how we scorn or distrust the message 
or the messenger because both are new and surprising. 
Let us not shut our ears. A prophet may live round the 
corner in the next street, or even next door, but his ap- 
pearance may be as strange and unaccountable to us as 
if he had lived five centuries ago. It is hard to believe 
that the fount of God’s inspiration is always flowing and 
was not dried up ages ago. 

It is a token of a youthful heart in old age to sympa- 
thize with these high hopes in the young. We certainly 
ought to be exceedingly thankful for those who are up to 
date, thrilling with all the electric currents of the time, 
eager to play their part in the great world drama. The 
need is ever for more of these men who are carrying the 
flag of their faith in the vanguard, to plant it in unoc- 
cupied territory of the human jungle, whence the blessed 
influence of love, religion, and the higher civilization may 
radiate. 


Current Copics. 


AN appreciable victory for the cause of woman suffrage 
was achieved in Illinois last week, when the legislature 
passed a bill conferring upon women the right to vote for 
President of the United States and for other public of- 
fices except those of governor and other State officers, 
members of legislature and United States senator. The 
measure, which at the moment of its passage was assured 
of the signature of Gov. Dunne, was fought bitterly in 
its last stages, and among its most determined opponents 
were members of the women’s anti-franchise organization. 
Throughout the country the action of the Illinois legislat- 
ure was greeted by the leaders of the universal suffrage 
movement as a notable step in the direction of the ulti- 
mate triumph of their cause. The extension of the fran- 
chise, in its restricted form as read into the statute book 
at Springfield, goes into effect without submission to the 
vote of the people of the State. 


THE continued difficulties of administration in parts of 
the Philippine Islands was brought afresh to popular at- 
tention last week by the killing of an American officer, 
the wounding of another, and the killing of three Philip- 
pine scouts in an engagement with rebellious Moros at 
Bagsag, on the island of Jolo.. The official report of the 
incident, as submitted to the War Department by Gen. 
Pershing, says that “probably there has been no fiercer 
battle since the American occupation.’ It is explained by 
Gen. Bell that the engagement was precipitated by the 
necessity of disarming a remnant of the Moros in one ward 
of the island, who had offered resistance to authority after 
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the rest of the population had complied with the order 
to give up their arms and to submit to American rule 
It is believed that the crushing of resistance at Bagsag 
has put an end to a situation which has caused much anxi- 
ety to the civil administration of the Philippines: it had 
succeeded in introducing order and security throughout 
the major portion of the archipelago. 


st 


“PREPAREDNESS for War,” modified by an unmistakable 
desire for the continuance of peace, was the dominant 
note of the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the accession of Wilhelm II. to the German throne, which 
has been carried out with much-pomp and strong indica- 
tions of popular enthusiasm throughout the German 
Empire this week. Berlin has been crowded by loyal 
Germans, as probably never before in its history, and the 
capitals of all the German states have contributed their 
share to the pomp of the observance of an imposing epoch 
in the life of the German people. ‘The utterances of princes 
and statesmen have given fresh emphasis to the doctrine 
which the past quarter of a century haye made familiar 
to the ears of the world—that Germany will not deviate 
one jot from its purpose to maintain itself in a high state 
of preparedness for any international peril that may men- 
ace the permanency of the great political organization, 
which was built up by the genius and determination of 
Bismarck and his sovereign, Wilhelm, first German em- 


peror. 
wt. 


A SHARP crisis has been reached in the parliamentary 
life of Russia by the growing friction between the govern- 
ment and the Douma. ‘The discord reached a climax on 
June 24, when the members of the ministry withdrew 
in a body from the chamber in expression of their resent- 
ment of the accusation of wholesale “stealing,” flung at 
the cabinet benches by a reactionary member of the house. 
The public reflection upon the honesty of the ministry 
was followed immediately by the declaration in behalf 
of the cabinet that fo further co-operation between the 
government and the chamber was possible until the 
representatives of the people should furnish guarantees 
against a repetition of the incident. After the withdrawal 
of the ministers an attempt was made in council to bring 
about the dissolution of the Douma, but this proposal was 


voted down and the decision was reached to make an effort . 


to reconcile the personal animosities that had precipitated 
the affair. 
wt 


THE internal discord which the defeat at the hands of 
the Balkan allies has brought to the remnant of the Otto- 
man Empire was indicated on June 11, by the assassination 
of Mahmoud Shevket Pasha, Grand Vizier and Min- 
ister of War, who succeeded to those offices after the 
deposition of Kiamil Pasha and the assassination of 
Nazim Pasha, the defender of Tchatalja. The police 
investigation that followed the commission of the crime 
of state disclosed the existence of a wide-spread con- 
spiracy against the Young Turks and an attempt to 
restore the old order of things. The bullet that put an 
end to the life of Shevket removed the man whom many 
authorities had regarded as the best soldier of Turkey. 
Shevket was the general who, after the counter-revolu- 
tion against the so-called parliamentary régime in 1908, 
rallied to the aid of the Young Turkish administration, 
marched loyal troops from Salonika to Constantinople, 
and by a brilliant attack upon Constantinople frustrated 
the attempt of Abdul Hamid to intrench himself once 
more in the supreme power. 


— 


‘ 
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As the bill which secures Home Rule to Ireland is being 
hurried to enactment in the Commons, the forces of 
opposition in Ulster are developing a degree of activity 
that is far from reassuring to the expectations of the 
friends of the bitterly contested measure. The temper 
of the anti-home rule section of the British people finds 
unreserved expression in an appeal issued on June 11 by 
Lord Willoughby de Brokek, chairman of the British 
League for the support of Ulster and the Union. The 
Unionist leader urges volunteers to join the Union and 
invites them to ‘‘make ready to stand in the trenches 
with those who are going to defend our common inheri- 
tance.” ‘The suspicion is making itself felt at Westminster 
that the militant section of the woman suffrage party, 
keen to seize any opportunity that may embarrass the 
government, is joining forces with the league for a common 
campaign of opposition to the orderly progress of events 
in the United Kingdom. Of such an alliance, however, 
there is no tangible evidence. 


me] 


In reply to an identical note from Servia and Greece, 
proposing a general demobilization, the Bulgarian gov- 
ernment at the beginning of the week announced its 
willingness to reduce its military establishment. Such 
a reduction, however, it was pointed out in the note from 
Sofia, must be carried out simultaneously, and only on 
the furnishing of guarantees for a sincere plan of arbitra- 
tion. Such a guarantee, the Bulgarian foreign office 
suggests, could be furnished by the joint occupation of 
the territories now in dispute and occupied solely by 
Greek or Servian forces. In the mean while the project 
of demobilization is receiving urgent support from the 
great powers. Czar Nicholas recently sent an identical 
message to Kings Ferdinand and Peter, warning them of 
the perils of a precipitation of hostilities. A similar 
representation has been made at both Sofia and Belgrade 
by the British government, which has emphasized the 
danger that a new war in the Balkans may rob all the 
allies of the fruits of their recent successes, 


Brevitics. 


Something to reverence, something to love, something 
to work for: there is the outline of a happy human life. 


It was Sir John Lubbuck who said, ‘If two nations go to 
war, the question is how much each will lose: if they go to 
arbitration, the question is how much each will gain.” 


Do a little thinking for yourself. Don’t challenge a 
statement and then drop it, but work at it until you have 
a conclusion. The truth was never hurt by honest in- 
vestigation. 


The conflict between morals and religion was well 
illustrated in a story of Queen Victoria. A lady said 
to her that one of the advantages of the future existence 
would be that not only should we meet the interesting 
people of our own time, but we should meet those of 
other times as well,—for instance, King David. ‘‘No,”’ 
said the Queen, “‘I will not meet David.” 


The crowded meeting of the National Alliance during 
Anniversary Week witnessed the beginning of what may 
prove to be a new organization,—the ‘‘Junior Alliance,” 
through the report of Miss Marian Thompson of Brook- 
line concerning the first to be founded, in the First 
Parish of that town. Our body needs to secure the in- 
terest of our young people in church work, not merely 
in church play, and it may find fresh success along this 
new line, as well as along lines already entered upon. 
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Letters to the Gditor. 


Statements of Belief. 


To the Editor of the Christian Regtster:— 


I am glad to see the letter signed “B.,” in a late num- 
ber of the Register, making kindly ptotest against the too 
exclusive use of Dr. Clarke’s statement of belief in our 
churches. He says rightly that, while it served a good 
purpose for its time, it produces no glow of sentiment, 
at least for a large number of our people. May we not 
all agree that it is unfortunate to insist anywhere upon the 
use of a single form of statement? Nothing could be 
more out of accord with the traditions of our free churches. 
Various good sentences may be useful, each in its way, 
but we ought not to commit our people to say the same 
thing by way of a confession of our broad and yet pro- 
found faith. We should be specially careful not to 
root any form so deeply in the minds of the people of a 
church that they may feel disturbed, and even perhaps 
aggrieved, when asked to make a change in their form of 
service or statement of faith. They should be initiated 
early into our actual liberty as members of free churches, 
untrammelled by fetishes of any kind. 

I am sure that “‘B.”’ will let me call attention in his own 
lines, which have admirable material, to the peril of urging 
at all times and upon all churches the idea of the master- 
ship of Jesus. I am sure that this easily becomes a mere 
formula. Is it necessary for us all to call Jesus Master? 
As soon as any one says that it is necessary, the minds of 
many truthful men and women reluct against this insist- 
ence. These are, of course, times when any one feels 
the mastership of Jesus, as one feels the mastership of 
Shakespeare or Isaiah. But this sense comes best without 
a strict formula or any seeming urgency. 

In ‘B.’s” lines, would it not relieve the tension of ap- 
parent insistence if he said, ‘‘I believe in God, our Father, 
and in the way of life which Jesus taught, etc.? But I 
do not think the admiration of Jesus grows by requiring 
people to insert his name into every attempt to state 
their faith! CuarLes F. Dos, 


The Symbolism of the Cross. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The thrice-uttered protest of Rev. Edward Cummings 
during Anniversary Week, anent the Gospel of Jesus vs. 
the Religion of the Cross, which stirred many of us to 
greater admiration for the pacific regimen of the Christ, 
aroused the champions of symbol worship far and wide. 
A slight modification and classification of the general 
terminology in which Mr. Cummings used the word 
“cross” is due, not only to the much-maligned preacher, 
but to the cause which he has so signally espoused. In 
general religious parlance the “cross” has a threefold 
use and signification,—figurative, literal, and symbolic. 
In the statement attributed to Jesus in the Gospels, “If 
any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross,” is a correct figurative use of the term. 
However, it is doubtful whether the objective term that 
Jesus used should have been translated “cross.” That 
was a long after interpolation. ‘The evident intent and 
spirit of Jesus was to have said, ‘If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his burden 
of duty to men, as I do.” ‘The literal cross had no more 
place in the thought of the ancient Jesus than a modern 
battleship has in the thought of a twentieth-century 

esus. 
The literal cross, whether in Greek or Roman form, 
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was an instrument of torture and execution, and, like 
the apothecaries’ skull and cross-bones, symbolized 
death; as, according to the philosophy of Jesus, ‘‘who- 
ever takes the sword shall perish by the sword.’’ ‘The 
guillotine of the French and the gallows of the Puritans 
are aS appropriate symbols to a gospel of good news as 
is the Roman cross to the gospel of Jesus. 

The symbolic use of the cross, as a sign of the Christ 
spirit and regimen, was the legitimate result of the mili- 
tant spirit that gradually assumed control of the Early 
Church. In the early part of the fourth century the 
cruel and bloodthirsty spirit of Constantine frenzied his 
imagination (pretended or otherwise) into the picture of 
a cross, in the unsullied heavens at mid-day, and the 
legible motto, ‘‘By this sign you shall conquer,” and the 
same soon became not only the symbol of the Christian 
Church, but of the united armies of the Western world. 
By this propaganda the history of the dark ages was 
written in blood, and the generations that have come 
after could not wash away the stains. ‘There have been 
no sanguinary struggle and clash of arms west of the 
Caspian Sea, in fifteen hundred years, where the cross, 
in fact or in sentiment, was not the inspiriting oriflamme 
of either the aggressor or defence. But for the satanic 
sanctification of the cross, as a symbol of either peace or 
war (whichever suits his majesty best), nine-tenths of 
all the warfare during the past eighteen centuries would 
not have taken place. 

Still they want us to sing,— 


“Onward, Christian soldier, marching as to war, 
With the cross of Jesus going on before.” 


For my part, my blood chills and my spirit revolts at 
further perpetuation of this awful crime against the name 
and fame of so good a man as we have a right to believe 
this humble Galilean to have been. 
“Tn the cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time. 


All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime,”’ 


may be a sweet morsel to the tongue of symbol worship- 
pers, but I prefer to sing it thus:— 
“Tn the love of Christ I glory, 
Healing all the wrecks of time. 


All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round his head sublime.” 


If this be heresy, let them make the most of it. Outside 
of ancient history the term ‘‘cross”’ is obsolete, and should 
never be used again. 

The criticism of one ‘‘liberal’”’ journal is to the effect 
that Mr. Cummings would abolish the greatest symbol 
of that larger thing we call “‘life.”’ The Damascus blade 
and the Maxim rifle are as much the symbols of life as 
the Roman cross, since hand by hand they have come 
together through the ages, and hand by hand let them 
go down to oblivion speedily, while some yet undesigned 
symbol of the angel song of Judea, “‘ Peace on earth, good- 
will to men,” is formulated as a universal ensign of the 
nations of the earth that will lead (not conquer) the world 
into that fold where the leopard and the lamb shall lie 
down together and men shall learn war no more. Further 
suggestion in the criticism referred to is, ‘“The way to 
peace and promise has always led and always will lead 
over Calvary.’’ What sophistry! True it is that we, as 
individuals, will all reach our ‘‘Calvary”’ of death, but 
the Calvary of putrefaction and skulls and bones and 
hyenas and vultures of Jesus’ untimely murder was 
simply the aftermath of a world’s ungodly hate and 
thirst for blood; and Heaven have pity on such religious 
propagandists as have no higher standards of life than 
the necessity for their multiplication along the pathway 
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of men till kingdom come. ‘Calvary,’ like the after- 
math of every unsuccessful or successful war, was but 
the legitimate result of a mortal blunder, and not of 
divine foreordination, as the symbolisms of the ‘‘cross”’ 
and “Calvary’’ forever teach. 

It is very evident that the daily life of Mr. Cummings 
is a practical illustration of that gospel which was so 
beautifully set forth by the ancient Christ, therefore he 
has a right to champion the teachings of his Master. 

The Anniversary Week of 1913 will go down in the 
annals of the liberal faith signalized by this most sig- 
nificant incident of all that transpired; viz., the out- 
burst of that long-smothered conviction that the Gospel 
of Jesus vs. the effete Religion of the Cross is the only 
remedy yet known for the world’s-woe and sorrow. After 
fifteen hundred years of militancy, under the supremacy 
of the symbol of the instrument that caused the death 
of the world’s greatest hope, is it not time to accept his 
only alternative in the matter of life and peace, and give 
the Gospel of Jesus the right of way, for a season at 
least? 

LyMAN B. WEEKS. 

WEST SOMERVILLE, Mass. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The spirit of symbolism is like the spirit of love. It 
cannot be taught: it is known only to those who feel its 
pull upon the strings of the heart. Some years ago I 
happened to be in the town of Lafayette, Ind. I was 
interested in many things my kind host showed me. At 
last his aged father came into the sitting-room, and 
with a meaningful, gracious smile, said to me, “I want 
to show you the most interesting thing we have in this 
house.” He put in my hand a bullet. “What is that?” 
I said. His answer was: ‘This is the bullet which killed 
my son when he was fighting for his country in the Civil 
War. I keep it on my dresser.” 

Now that bullet, on that noble old patriot’s dresser, is 
enshrined in my memory as one of the most sacred ob- 
jects I have seen. [fo be sure, it was only a bullet, a 
messenger of death, but ‘the light of a sacred story” 
gathered around it and sanctified it. To have said to 
that old father, ‘‘Oh, go and put on your dresser a stuffed 
white dove, with an olive branch in its mouth,” would 
not have been a message of peace, but a loveless, sacri- 
legious impertinence. 

I have not the slightest desire to enter into a con- 
troversy on the subject of the cross. I certainly admire 
Mr. Cummings’s burning zeal for peace and good-will 
among men, and he knows it; but I feel that it is alto- 
gether too late in the history of the world to discredit 
the cross by trying to make it mean precisely the oppo- 
site of what it always has meant to the unnumbered 
generations of Christians. In the country where Jesus 
was lifted, on the cross, I was always taught to know it 
is asacred object, as the symbol of peace, purity, and self- 
sacrifice. We-had the cross by our beds of sickness, in 
times of fear and danger, and at the open grave, as the 
connecting link between the human and the divine and 
as a channel of divine power. ‘‘Lift up thy cross before 
my dying eyes’’ has never meant to Christendom the 
desire to behold an instrument of torture, but a symbol 
of spiritual victory. 

The value of a symbol is to be found in what it stands 
for in the deepest consciousness of those who look up 
to it, and not in some previous usage into which it had 
been put. When I heard Mr. Cummings say that the 
cross was the symbol of defeat, I was not a little sur- 
prised. To think of a man so well informed in Chris- 
tian history and so ready to labor and sacrifice for hu- 
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manity, as I believe;Mr. Cummings to be, making such 
a remark, is to be forced to conclude that it was simply 
a freak of genius. 

With regard to Mr. Weeks’s letter, which the editor of 
the Register kindly submitted to me, I am at a loss to 
know what to say. ‘The opening lines of this communi- 
cation severely condemn the author. ‘The Gospel of 
Jesus versus the Religion of the Cross” equals ‘The 
Gospel of Jesus versus its Very Essence.’’ The written 
word which has come down to us and which we call the 
Gospel was, at best, an inadequate attempt to com- 
municate the message of the cross. It was ‘‘the religion 
of the cross” which the Christian apostles of all ages, 
who whitened the highways of the world with their bones, 
went out to preach. It was that symbol for which Paul 
burned with zeal when he said, ‘‘The word of the cross 
is to them that perish foolishness, but to us who are 
saved it is the power of God.” 

Mr. Weeks would stand for peace and love, yet I do 
not believe that the plan of Waterloo had more of the 
hostile spirit in it than his letter to the Register. I am 
persuaded to believe that, if this brother had the cross 
before his eyes when he penned his message, he would 
have caught the contagion of peace and gentleness from 
the crucified. 

But the most amusing part of Mr. Weeks’s production 
is that where he ascribes the wars of fifteen hundred 
years, “west of the Caspian Sea,’’ to the cross! What 
would the legions of Babylon and Egypt, the Tartars 
and Moguls and Romans, say about this statement? 
Would not the Mohammedans and Turks, whose banners 
bear the peaceful star and crescent, but who have deluged 
the earth with blood, laugh? 

What Christendom needs to-day, it seems to me, is 
not to dethrone, but to understand the cross, to drink 
its fill of the spirit of self-surrender to God and self- 
sacrifice for man, both of which the cross symbolizes. 

As a Unitarian, I am profoundly thankful that Mr. 
Cummings’s idea of the cross does not represent the 
overwhelming sentiment of our denomination. Unitari- 
anism, by restoring the cross to its symbolic purity, has 
taught me its real meaning. No melody is sweeter, more 
inspiring, and more helpful to me than that of the great 
hymn (written by a Unitarian) ‘‘In the cross of Christ I 
glory.” ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY. 


Bosron, Mass. 


Health Certificates. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The last “New York Letter” was unusually good in 
giving so much space to the subject of the Social Evil, 
so called. It will surely interest and help the writer of 
that letter and other ministers in our churches to know 
that the reference to Health Certificates for Marriage 
could have been made much stronger. ‘‘A minister of 
Montclair, not one of our faith,’ is cited as requiring 
such credentials. The additional fact is that the Uni- 
tarian church of Montclair has asked its minister, Rev. 

Swan Wiers, to require such a certificate of all par- 
ties who ask him to marry them. It is good to know 
_that he does not stand alone in this matter. An inquiry 
might discover to us that other ministers are doing the 
same. Since last summer Dr. Gannett and the writer 
of this note have been marrying only with Health Cer- 
tificates. The question has already been ably discussed 
at some church conferences, and many of us hope that 
the coming National Conference will have a place for 
it in its program. The Episcopalians have given us 
the lead in this matter, and I think in New York City 
have voted to marry only people so coming. 
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In two or three good discussions of the subject last 
year at the Rochester Ministerial Union it was very 
evident that men of equal integrity had wide differences 
of opinion on the wisdom of such a step. The same will 
doubtless appear in our Fellowship, and no binding action 
should come. No one will claim for it that it is abso- 
lutely effective, but requiring the certificates from repu- 
table physicians or from the health officer does a tre- 
mendous amount to minimize the risk. Its effect must 
be judged with, and not apart from, other measures used 
to-day to combat this great evil. Here and there inno- 
cent persons will be barred, but the old way blighted 
thousands of innocent to one or two who would suffer 
under the advocated plan. So far we have sought to 
guard only against the great venereal diseases. 

A personal note in closing. Since coming to this de- 
cision last summer, with the help of Dr. Gannett, I have 
been asked to marry five couples. Three of these re- 
fused to supply such certificates, though I endeavored 
to show the man in each case how fundamental a right it 
was to the woman. Two of these refusals were from 
divorced men, one divorced in this State. All of them 
were strangers to me. Of the two who gave the certifi- 
cates, the following word should be said, that they were 
known to me and heartily eritered into the plan. As I 
have never asked such a certificate of the woman, I 
was pleased that in one of these instances the woman 
also insisted on granting it with the enthusiasm of those 
who love to be comrades in starting a new custom. 

I have just read the Philadelphia Vice Report, and am 
glad to see that they advocate a State law requiring the 
certificate. Other States have something to teach us, 
I think, in the matter of the wisdom of such legislation, 
but as ministers we can do a great deal without the law, 
and all parents should be taught to ask it. Of course, 
those refused will go elsewhere, but, as the number of 
ministers and judges who take such refusals grows smaller, 
public opinion will taboo such weddings. 

Epwin A. RUMBALL. 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Christian Faith. 


How summary, but how true, are these words of Dr. 
Gordon in his Atlantic article: ‘The Founder of Chris- 
tianity was less of a churchman than any other religious 
teacher in the annals of history. He used synagogue, 
temple, human homes, mountain tops, desert places, 
the field, and the sea, as the scenes of his prophetic 
activity and worship. From this, the most unecclesias- 
tical of teachers, arose, justified by the necessities of 
the life of his disciples, fallen upon different times in 
different lands, successive forms of church organization. 
These were integrated finally in the church of the East 
and the great church of the West. Disintegration at 
length set in: what was built by man in obedience to 
the impulse of life, was taken down in reverence for the 
same impulse. The issue is the sense of the absolute 
primacy of the life of the soul: the hope is that this 
builder and destroyer of institutional forms will become 
surer of itself and continue to renew itself from the ab- 
original Fountain of life. 

“The Christian ministry has become one vocation 
among many, equally sacred with other essential voca- 
tions and no more. All officialism is impotent and 
vain: the man is a prophet or priest in virtue of his hu- 
manity exalted by the presence of the living God, or he 
is a chimera. No titles, no rank, no official consecra- 
tions can serve as substitutes for a gifted, disciplined, 
exalted human character; they do not create the prophet 
or priest; they do their utmost when they serve him.” 
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“The inmost soul of the Christian faith is that which it 
utters in its doctrine of the Holy Spirit. Christians were 
never meant to rely solely upon the epic history of the 
Master, to go back two thousand or ten thousand years 
in order to find the warrant for their faith. ‘There is 
the present Guide unto all truth: there is the universe 
to-day under the illumination of the Spirit.” 


Failure and Success. 


BY F. H. SWEET. 


What is the main element of worldly success? Is it 
natural ability, opportunity, favoring environment, or 
the help of influential friends? Evidently not, for thou- 
sands of men have climbed to the dizzy peaks of success 
with none of these aids. All experience shows that an 
ardent, thorough-going earnestness is the vital element 
in all great achievements,—the one thing for which there 
can be no substitute, and the lack of which explains so 
many otherwise inexplicable failures in every calling. 
It is the want of determined purpose,—of that earnest- 
ness ‘“‘which alone,” as Carlyle says, “‘makes life eter- 
nity,’—of solid faith in their mission, of that force of 
will which is the central power in character, that dooms 
men to inferiority. 

Would you be rich? Do you think that single object 
worth the sacrifice of all things else? Well, you may be 
rich. ‘Thousands, with mediocre talents, have become 
so from the humblest beginnings, by thought and toil 
and attention to the minutest items of expense and 
profit. But you must be willing to pay the price. You 
must long for wealth with no half-longing, but with an 
intense, burning desire that consumes every interfering 
inclination. You must forego the delights of ease and 
leisure, of a well-furnished mind, of a delicate and in- 
genuous spirit. You must give up all lofty notions of 
morality, or, at least, they must be lowered and mixed 
with the alloy of a jealous and worldly-minded prudence. 

Do you wish to master any science? Give yourself 
up to it for a proper length of time, and it lies beneath 
your feet. Many persons complain that their reading 
profits them but little,—that their memories retain but 
a pitiful fraction of what they peruse, and why? Be- 
cause they read with no earnestness: they do not care 
for what they read. But, as Sydney Smith wisely says, 
they should make themselves care; get up, shake them- 
selves well, pretend to care, and very soon they will care, 
and catch themselves plaguing to death everybody who 
approaches them with discussions of the subjects they 
have been reading upon. There is nothing so horrible, 
he observes, as languid study, when you are looking at 
the clock, wishing that the time was over or that some- 
body would call on you and put you out of your misery. 

“The only way to read with any efficacy,” says this 
admirable adviser, “is to read so heartily that dinner- 
time comes two hours before you expect it. To sit with 
your Livy before you, and hear the geese cackling that 
saved the capitol; to see with your own eyes the Cartha- 
ginian settlers gathering up the rings of the Roman 
knights after the battle of Canne, and heaping them 
into bushels; and to be so intimately present at the 
actions you are reading of that, when anybody knocks 
at the door, it will take you two or three seconds to de- 
termine whether you are in your own study or on the 
plains of Lombardy, looking at Hannibal’s weather- 
beaten face, and admiring the splendor of his single eye, 
—that is the only kind of study which is not tiresome 
and almost the only kind which is not useless. This is 
the knowledge which gets into the system, and which a 
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man carries about and uses like his limbs, without per- 
ceiving that it is extraneous, weighty, or inconvenient.” 

Time and toil—earnest toil—will achieve anything. 
The world is given as a prize for the men in earnest. 
What made Charles Dickens, the poor boy who began 
life by tying pots of blacking on the banks of the Thames, 
the great novelist of his age? ‘‘Whatever I have tried 
to do in life,” he once said, “I have tried with all my heart 
to do well. In great aims and in small I have always 
been thoroughly in earnest.” What made William 
Pitt, the great statesman,—and for a quarter of a century 
the virtual king of Great Britain,—what he was? The 
simple secret of his triumphs was that his whole soul was 
engrossed with the one passion for political power. So 
we see him indifferent to everything else,—careless of 
friends, careless of expenditures, so that he died hopelessly 
in debt in spite of an income of $50,000 a year; extin- 
guishing in his heart a deep and tender love that inter- 
fered with his ambition; utterly indifferent to the charms 
of art and literature; living and toiling till he was worn 
out, for the one solitary purpose of wielding the govern- 
ing power of the kingdom. 

“You can only half will,” was the language of Suvaroff, 
the Russian warrior, to those who fail. “You want to 
live like the butterfly, and yet have all the honey of the 
bee,” said Pisistratus Caxton to Vivian, in Bulwer’s 
novel; and these two sayings contain a satisfactory 
explanation of the great mass of failures in life. Nine- 
tenths of men’s disappointments and miseries come from 
the fact that they are not in dead earnest in their pursuits, 
and willing to pay the cost of the things they covet. 
They want wealth without earning it, popularity with- 
out deserving it, health without exercise and temper- 
ance, and happiness without holiness. The man who 
covets the best things, and is willing to pay exactly what 
they are worth in honest effort and hard self-denial, 
will have no difficulty in getting what he wants. It is 
the men who want goods on credit that are snubbed and 
disappointed, and overwhelmed in the end. 

WAYNESBORO, VA. 


ov 


Our Unitarian Cousins in Transylvania. 


There are many persons of Unitarian faith—many in, 
many out, of all churches—who do not take the Unitarian 
name. But there are three groups that do take it. One 
is in England. It dates from the Cromwell time, about 
1650, but is mainly traceable along lines of liberalizing 
Presbyterianism until the close of the following century, 
when the dangerous title was openly adopted. Not a 
few of our chapels in England to-day rest legally on 
old Presbyterian foundations. There are now in Great 
Britain about three hundred and seventy-five churches. 

A second group is our own, here in America. ‘This 
came into being as the result of a culture movement 
inside the old homesteads of the Puritan faith in New 
England,—those Congregational churches, severely Cal- 
vinistic, which the earliest settlers established. The 
church of the Pilgrim Fathers at Plymouth, the “ First 
Parishes”’ of Salem and Boston and Cambridge, and of 
many of the old towns around Boston within a radius 
of fifty miles from Harvard College, have been for nearly 
the whole of the last hundred years avowedly Unitarian 
in faith. As in England, it was a case of gradual evolu- 
tion. From 1750 onwards the liberal tendency in these 
congregations grew stronger and stronger until the more 
orthodox minorities could stand it no longer; and at last, 
about 1815, came a split. Since then there have been 
in America two bodies of Congregationalists, the Trini- 
tarian and the Unitarian. The latter has spread sporadi- 
cally over the country to the Pacific coast, but it can 
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hardly expect ever to become a large body. Nor is there 
the once dire need that it should. Liberalized orthodoxy 
is now asserting with emphasis and enthusiasm many of 
the very beliefs and principles which made it seem neces- 
sary to orthodoxy to exclude Unitarians a hundred years 
ago. Meanwhile, so many of our greater Americans in 
the past—poets, historians, philanthropists, statesmen— 
have been of the Unitarian faith that its influence in the 
national life has been wholly out of proportion to its 
numbers. 

For the third group bearing our name we must cross 
the Atlantic and cross Europe, and find our way almost 
to the borders of Turkey, to the little mountain-land of 
Transylvania, grottoed among the Carpathian Alps in 
the extreme south-eastern corner of Hungary. Over those 
Alps lie the Balkan provinces, that are just freeing them- 
selves to-day from the grip of the Turk. The two or 
three loftiest-lying counties of this little land are the 
home of the Szeklers, of whose four hundred and fifty 
thousand some seventy or eighty thousand are our fel- 
low-Unitarians,—‘‘our Waldenses,’’ some one has called 
them, because they are an ancient folk, a mountain-folk, 
a humble folk, and a sturdy martyr church; a martyr 
church, for from their founder David’s time well nigh 
to our own they have suffered persecution for their faith. 
They have to-day a hundred and sixteen churches with 
pastors, and some fifty affiliated little folds that are 
shepherdless. This is the oldest group of Unitarian Chris- 
tians in the world. They date from the close of the 
great Reformation days. John Calvin had been in his 
thin-peopled heaven but three or four years when they 
came to birth as a church. ‘These are the real old primi- 
tive stock of Unitarianism, we are the variations! ‘This 
relic church, hidden in space and hidden in time, and 
almost forgotten of Christendom, was rediscovered by 
Western Europe less than a hundred years ago. Since 
the discovery acquaintance and friendship have grown 
between it and the other two sister-groups. Now and 
then one from the mountain-land ventures over the seas 
to grace our American conferences. Such a presence a 
few years ago was Prof. George Boros of the Kolozsvar 
College, the secretary of their synod. Now and then 
one of our sort wanders over the Hungarian plain to be 
welcomed in Kolozsyar as an angel-guest. Were we to 
go thither, what would we find beside and behind the 
generous welcome? 

A legend, for one thing. Their own legend, which the 
scholars will hardly allow to be history, has it that the 
Szeklers are descended from a squad of Attila’s fifth- 
century Huns. After his defeat at Chalons in France 
(A.D. 451), one of Europe’s history-shaping battles, a part 
of the horde, in the rush of retreat to the east, lost their 
way, it is said, one band veering northward, to find a 
home by Russia’s icy sea and become the Finns of to-day, 
another veering south-eastward, to be stranded in the 
Carpathian Mountains and become there our Szeklers. 
Four centuries later another race of Huns, streaming out 
from their haunts by the Volga, flowed into the great 
Danubian plain and on over Germany, Flanders, France, 
to the sea, and, then turning back, settled down by’ the 
bend of the Danube and gave the land the name of Hun- 
gary, by which we still know it. These were the proud 
Magyars, and this the conquest whose thousandth anni- 
versary was celebrated with great rejoicings in 1896. 
One thing is made certain by language,—the Finns, the 
Szeklers, the Magyars, are three cousin-races, all of 
Turanian stock, aliens in Aryan Europe. The last two 
have blended as Hungarians now, and both are proud of 
the name. Five or six centuries after the Magyars came 
still a fourth cousin-race from the east, the Turks, the 
last of the great Asian waves of invasion. They captured 
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Constantinople in 1453, and were at the height of their 
power in Europe during the Reformation period. When 
Francis David, the founder, was a boy of sixteen, a ter- 
rible slaughtering victory made them masters of a large 
part of Hungary, with Buda-Pesth as their capital. 
There they waited for a hundred and sixty years, always 
watching to leap again and leap farther and keeping 
Germany ever on guard. And now it was their own 
Christianized cousins, the Magyars, who became the 
living barrier of heroes that held back from Europe the 
menace of Mohammedanism. ‘The failure to capture 
Vienna in the siege of 1683 was the beginning of the end 
of the Turkish dominion in Europe,—that slow end 
which we, in turn, are watching to-day. Through all 
these years little Transylvania, fortressed in her moun- 
tains, preserved partial independence under princes of 
her own, sometimes fighting the Turks, sometimes on 
good terms with them, sometimes even protected by them 
against Roman Catholic fellow-Christians. 

They are a fine-looking people, of gentle and serious 
face,—‘‘a peasant aristocracy’’ of freemen, strikingly 
superior to the ordinary Hungarian peasants, who up to 
1785 were serfs attached to the soil. The men wear 
broidered trousers tucked into high-top boots, coats or 
waistcoats buttoned to the chin, and low black hats; 
the women wear dark kerchiefs, broidered jackets over 
white waists, skirts voluminously belled out, and top- 
boots like the men. ‘They are almost all either farmers 
or miners, with very few men of means among them. 
The usual home is a white stone cottage, only one story 
high under the tiles or the thatch, with a picturesque 
steep-roofed barn looming behind. Always a brave race 
of patriots, in the fierce old times they were the ‘‘em- 
battled farmers’? and ‘“‘minute-men”’ of the borders, 
sturdy and trusted defenders of the mountain-passes; 
and the land is still sprinkled with fortress-churches, 
‘village Kremlins,’”’ in which the women took turns with 
the men when a siege was in process, while the children 
kept on at their lessons in shot-proof school-rooms cham- 
bered out of the walls! They are a temperate, kindly, 
hospitable folk,—so hospitable that a big help of any- 
thing at table is called a “‘Unitarian piece,’—and with 
a family life so warm and loving that even the hostile 
old chroniclers give them credit at least for morality. A 
Catholic priest of the seventeenth century writes to 
Venice praising their virtue, but advising their repres- 
sion because their good lives were a recommendation of 
their detestable doctrines and a standing reproach to the 
life of the Catholic clergy. Education is highly valued 
among them, though from their poverty elementary 
schools have to suffice for the most. ‘Three high schools, 
or colleges, and a theological school open their doors to 
the six or seven hundred more fortunate ones. Until of 
late each church had its own school attached. Now 
many of these schools are taken over by the State; but 
the little Unitarians are still carefully taught by their 
minister the principles and history of their faith, and 
made ready, by the time they are twelve or fourteen 
years old, to be confirmed as church members. So they 
grow up, like the Jews, proud of their martyr-story; 
and a disloyal Unitarian in Transylvania is rare. 

The minister is a man of consequence. Two things are 
wisely required of him: he must own a Bible, and, if he 
marries, must marry a Unitarian girl. To fit him to be 
of best use to his farmer flock, he is trained at the Divinity 
School in the higher agriculture and higher sanitation as 
well as the Higher Criticism. The churches usually own 
a few acres of land, or have a small endowment; and with 
a parsonage, a little farm, and an orchard, he and the 
Unitarian girl are passing rich on $320 a year. The 
State fixes this as the “‘minimum wage,”’ and, if neces- 
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sary, makes up the deficit,—an arrangement that costs 
independence, but saves the annual struggle which some 
of us know in America. 

Every morning the pastor leads his people in a short 
service of worship before they go to the fields,—the hour 
shifting from four to eight o’clock according to the season. 
Sunday morning is holy day; the afternoon, after the 
second service, is holiday; the evening may bring dance 
and festivity. Outside the old churches are picturesque 
in their simplicity: inside they are bare. Organs are a 
nineteenth-century innovation, having been under ban 
until recently as lacking Scripture authority. The people 
usually sit on open benches, men and women on opposite 
sides of the church facing each other; between them an 
open space with the table on which the Lord’s Supper is 
served to communicants standing around it in relays, 
first the men, then the women. Four times a year the 
Supper is celebrated, and every member who possibly 
can be is present. On Good Friday the story of the 
Passion is sung ‘“‘to an old-world tune of weird beauty.” 
The choral hymns are rolled out in slow-moving surges 
of sound. ‘The sermons, usually preached without man- 
uscript, are practical rather than doctrinal; and attack 
on other people’s belief is forbidden by a wise rule of the 
church. 

The church-government is of the Presbyterian order. 
A congregation elects its own ruling elders, or “inner 
men,” and belongs to a circuit, of which there are nine, 
each having its council, curators, and a visiting dean, 
who once a year goes the round of his charge to inspect 
the material and spiritual conditions. Above these comes 
the central consistory and synod of some two hundred 
members, largely laymen,—a rather close corporation; 
and over all this a bishop. When a society needs a new 
minister, its elders, trusting to hearsay rather than 
hearing, select three candidates, from whom the people 
designate one; all three names are then submitted to 
the bishop, who usually, not always, appoints the one 
whom the people desire. The appointee is obliged to 
accept the appointment. Should the people tire of their 
minister and dismiss him, they will have nothing to say 
about his successor, the choice in this case resting wholly 
with the bishop,—a contrivance that probably tends to 
lessen contention, if it does not increase the content. 
To this close-fibred organization, so unlike our own free 
congregational system, the Unitarian Church in Transyl- 
vania doubtless owes its preservation through the perse- 
cuting centuries. 

This persecution has taken, not the cruel old-time 
forms of stake and prison and banishment, but forms of 
steady repression and oppression. When David the 
founder died, his church was the leading church of 
Transylvania; but it was soon shorn of that rank, and 
outside, in Hungary proper, soon lost its existence. The 
liberty to print, to proselyte, to hold synods, was limited. 
Books that were written had to circulate in manuscript, 
if at all; schools were closed, churches were taken from 
them—sixty-two at one swoop,—and given to Calvinists 
and Catholics; all this even while the Turks, their semi- 
protectors, were the over-lords of the land. When the 
‘Turks were expelled at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and the Austrian Hapsburgs and Jesuits came into 
power, the blight and the trampling grew worse. ‘The 
eighteenth century was one chronic suppression of rights. 
Extreme circumspection was necessary to avoid trouble 
with the government. David’s name almost faded from 
speech, and Unitarians were afraid to count him as one 
of their bishops. The holding of public office was for- 
bidden to them,—a stigma that cost them many of their 
better-off families. Only the humble band of Szekler 
farmers remained faithful. That sturdiness, and the old 
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charter which had authorized the faith as one of the 
“four received religions,’—a charter dating back to 
David’s own day,—saved them. The French Revolu- 
tion with its wide-circling upheavals brought the first 
relief; and the Kossuth Revolution of 1848, after fright- 
ful convulsions, brought more. Unitarianism, authorized 
before only in Transylvania, was made legal throughout 
Hungary. A kind of renaissance set in. Old liberties 
were restored; schools, churches, publications, slowly 
revived. Friendly relations with fellow-Unitarians in 
England and America were established, and Channing, 
Parker, Martineau, became their prophets also. Finally, 
in 1895, but’ not until then, only eighteen years ago, 
every bar was removed and religion made free for all in 
Austria-Hungary. cS 

So the centuries of misfortune, we may hope, belong 
now to the past. To-day there seems to be a general 
and deep good-will through the land towards the Uni- 
tarians. If a new Unitarian church is to be built, the 
subscription paper circulates outside, as well as inside, 
the little community. A Unitarian student of promise, 
if poor, is helped to a college scholarship in the same 
way. And at the recent four hundredth anniversary, in 
1910, of their founder’s birth, public sympathy cordially 
expressed itself,—mayors of cities, Catholics, Lutherans, 
Calvinists, all taking part. On that occasion they dedi- 
cated a tablet to David’s memory in the castle where he 
died, a prisoner for his faith; and in his address their 
aged and much beloved Bishop Ferencz said: “‘ Now our 
lines are falling in pleasant places. There is no danger 
for us any more in the practice of our religious convic- 
tions. Our doctrine, the worship of God in One Person, 
gradually finds acceptance with many an earnest soul 
the world over. For creeds and confessions to cause 
division among us is a thing of the past. Love now pre- 
vails over all distinctions of faith.” And the good 
bishop quaintly and lovingly linked one of our own 
prophets with theirs in his prayer: ‘Spirit of our Teacher 
and Leader of old” (this to Francis David), “‘rest assured 
that thy prophecy—the prophecy of ‘Truth never to be 
baffled in its triumphant course by cross or by sword’— 
is being realized. . . . Bring this earnest of the spirit to 
the shades of thy compeers, whose faith on earth thou 
didst share. And carry our brotherly love especially to 
the choice spirit of Theodore Parker, who lived to see 
the frame and glory of his work, and whose hundredth 
birthday has already been celebrated by our English and 
American friends!” 

After that prayer they surely are “‘our Waldenses!””— 
William Channing Gannett, D.D., in Unity. 
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An Intellectual Tragedy. 


BY REV. FREDERIC W. SMITH. 


Religion is always in danger of becoming a stumbling- 
block to human progress because the majority of its ad- 
herents are afraid of the spirit of investigation and blindly 
refuse to accept the results of honest historical criticism. 
As “liberals,’’ we recognize and profoundly sympathize 
with those who exercise a wise conservatism in the pres- 
ence of the ruthless iconoclast, but we need ever to bear 
in mind that a destructive iconoclasm is very often the 
natural reaction from an unyielding ecclesiasticism. 

The battle for religious freedom, however, has never 
been in the hands of the cynic or the sceptic: those who 
so believe are unfamiliar with the most evident teaching 
of history and ignore the every-day experiences of man- 
kind. Human nature instinctively shrinks from the 
extremist and the fanatic whenever the pillars of truth 
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are endangered. If we mistake not the signs of our time, 
religion is gradually assuming a more commanding au- 
thority in the hearts of men and in the council of nations; 
the searcher for reality is no longer awed into silence by 
the defender of an “ism”; the spirit of truth is more 
and more honored in the affairs of a growing humanity. 

Nevertheless, there is to-day a certain reactionary 
tendency which is decidedly retrogressive and archaic,— 
a tendency that causes those under its spell to resort to 
something like the old-time “casuistry,’’ in the handling 
of religious questions. 

“For all time,’’ wrote Dr. Martineau, ‘‘the difference 
must be infinite between the partisan of beliefs and the 
man whose heart is set upon reality.’’ These words of 
Dr. Martineau give us a clear-cut distinction between 
two classes of thinkers; the saying describes a habit of 
mind and an attitude of spirit that differentiate the re- 
ligious liberal from others; and it can only be regarded 
as being ‘‘an intellectual tragedy” not to acknowledge 
this “difference,’’ and at the same time seek to change 
the viewpoint and so do away with all ingenuous reason- 
ing and sophistication. The men and women who desire 
to shape the civilization of to-morrow are as anxious to 
prevent the adulteration of truth as the adulteration of 
food. _ 

Here are some of the evidences that help to confirm our 
contention. 

A noted educator, whose mind has kept pace with the 
growing body of knowledge, approaches his minister with 
the inevitable question upon his lips of how to reconcile 
the old view of the Bible and the long-established dogmas 
of his church with science in general, and in particular 
with the higher criticism, the new psychology, the in- 
vestigations made in heredity and environment, and the 
like. He is told not to attempt any reconciliation, but 
to accept the creeds as they are, with certain ‘mental 
reservations,” “to trust God and to live at peace with 
your neighbor,” these last being the actual words used 
by the minister in question. How often will a minister 
of this type, while reading a chapter from the Bible to 
his people, stop and deliberately wrench a passage of 
Scripture from its natural setting, in support of some 
doctrine of the Church Fathers! 

“T consider it a sin to use my reason in religion,’’ re- 
marks a Christian Endeavor worker, in conversation 
with her Unitarian friend. 

Our contention is borne out by what is expressed in 
ways too numerous to mention, and is especially illustrated 
in the following quotations, taken from the writings of 
two prominent Trinitarian thinkers. 

“No longer,” says Albert P. Fitch, D.D., ‘‘is a creed a 
fixed thing in American ecclesiastical life: no longer do 
we regard a creed as a past and present religious test, but 
rather as the testimony of the experiences of our fore- 
fathers. No longer do we repeat a creed as the standard 
of our present life, but rather as an act of devotion in the 
same way in which we read or sing some hymns, not 
scrutinizing their theology, but entering into their spirit.’’ 

“You naturally go farther,’’ says ex-President William J. 
‘Tucker, “‘and ask me for the content of the religious faith 
of an educator. I suppose that you do not mean to ask 
what are his theological holdings, for we do not express 
ourselves to-day in theological as much as in religious 
terms. This fact means that we have changed the em- 
phasis from the content of faith to the tone of faith.” 

Do we not best honor “the experiences of our fore- 
fathers’”’ by standing upon our own feet and manfully 
striving to meet modern conditions in modern ways, and 
by using the vernacular of a new day instead of slavishly 
following their canonized opinions and traditions? A liv- 
ing age demands a living message direct from the mind and 
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heart of the writer or speaker, and why not retain our inter- 
est in “the content of faith’’ as well as in its ‘“‘tone’’? Is 
there not, apart from larger considerations, as close an 
analogy between the two as there is between the tone of 
a piano and its sounding board? And is not “‘the con- 
tent of faith’’ simply what we think about God, the soul, 
duty, love, and destiny? 

May we not ask ourselves, in all seriousness, if there is 
not a most vital relationship between straightforward 
thinking in the pulpit and every possible phase of human 
life, moral, intellectual, social, economic, and political? 
We venture to affirm, other conditions being equal, that 
the more rational a man is in his religious views, the more 
honest, magnanimous, virtuous, and Christ-like will be 
his life and conduct, both private and public. 

It is not a choice, as some seem to believe, between a 
religion of dogma and no religion, but it is a choice be- 
tween types of religion, one of which is more rational 
than another. The choice has always been between a 
higher and a lower, a more or a less superstitious form of 
religion; and, the more reasonable a religion becomes, the 
greater is the need of a consecrated and exalted leader- 
ship. ‘‘The question that agitates the world is a religious 
question,’ and it always will be while time lasts and 
eternity withholds from the eager mind and longing heart 
of man her most precious secrets. 

Greek speculation and Roman formalism did for Chris- 
tianity what the later Judaism had done for the religion 
of Israel, and what Christ opposed with all the vigor of 
his mind and soul. These foreign accretions, together 
with the opinions of the theologians of succeeding gener- 
ations, have done more to determine the forms that 
Christianity has assumed in our day than the actual teach- 
ings of Jesus themselves have done, as one may easily 
discern for himself by reading the Sermon on the Mount, 
the Lord’s Prayer, the parables, and the other sayings of 
the Master, and by comparing them with the historic 
creeds. Christianity has grown not so much by virtue 
of its dogmas as in spite of them, and largely because of 
the intrinsic worth of the gospel itself. 

In abandoning these canonized opinions and ‘“‘experi- 
ences of our forefathers,’ that are not based upon the 
most evident teachings of Jesus, the gain would be in- 
finitely greater than the loss. It would mean a restored 
Christianity, a doing away with all casuistry in religious 
thinking, and the springing up of a new zeal among the 
Protestant denominations, with an inevitable increase in 
church attendance. It would satisfy the intellectual 
and moral needs of this age and anticipate those of to- 
morrow, and incidentally free the modern church from 
a humiliating position, for which it is not altogether 
blameless. It would discharge a not small obligation 
we have to the rising generations, and leave them un- 
hampered in their search for ‘“‘the things that eye hath 
not seen.’’ It would bring Jesus of Nazareth, his mind, 
his heart, his spirit, his faith, and his heroism, very near 
to human hearts, and his life and example, by a holy 
contagion, would more and more permeate every phase 
of social and individual life; in consequence of which 
the solution of problems, both large and small, would 
appear more possible and more probable. 

We most appreciate Christianity when we regard it as 
being ‘‘the religion of the spirit,’’ which places the su- 
preme emphasis upon the open and receptive mind and 
a childlike trust in the presence of an overruling provi- 
dence. Jesus nowhere imposed the authority of the 
letter upon any of his followers. He even went so far as 
to tell the scribes, ‘‘Ye have made the word of God of no 
effect by your traditions’; and still again he spoke to 
them thus, “And why even of yourselves judge ye not 
what is right?” 
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Jesus left the mind free, that it might grow in knowledge, 
and the spirit free, that it might grow in wisdom and in 
grace. He prayed for his disciples, that they might be 
saved from spiritual blindness and from all forms of evil; 
and he desired, above all considerations of earthly pos- 
sessions, that they might have “treasure in heaven” and 
‘be rich toward God,” and that they might always strive 
to be perfect in their lives as the Father is perfect in his. 

Christianity as yet is the last word and embodiment 
of-religion in the life of humanity. Religion, as ‘‘the life 
of God in the soul of man,’ is experienced in our hearts 
as a divine impulse that forever makes us dissatisfied 
with ourselves until we joyously and persistently seek 
the higher and the holier altitudes of our spiritual en- 
vironment, a realm which we may believe to have been 
none other than the permanent abiding-place of Christ. 

In his power of interpreting and stimulating this divine 
impulse in human lives for their highest welfare and hap- 
piness Jesus is supreme. In his spirit we are led to the 
true source of all life and power and reality. In his com- 
pany we are lifted not above men, but above their wrong 
ways of thinking and aspiring and believing and doing as 
well as our own. In his example we find our inspiration 
to live and labor and sacrifice for the coming of God’s 
kingdom in the hearts and lives of our fellow-men. 

PETERBORO, N.H. 


The Anniversaries. 


American Unitarian Association. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


This annual meeting is the time in which the sense of 
our common obligations should overpower all our local 
attachments and all the'claims and calculations of our 
self-interest. In such a gathering as this, under the 
impulse of our common aims and ideals, in the communion 
and intimacies of a common endeavor, our powers of 
usefulness should be upbuilt, and energies developed 
far beyond the ability of any single individual. In 
this associated life we are delivered into the currents of 
a great tradition, into the grasp of a movement we did 
not initiate, but which we have inherited, and which 
presses forward in spite of all that can be done to chill 
or obstruct it. This Association is the evidence of our 
desire for collective efficiency, of our recognition of those 
elementary feelings which are not individual, but cor- 
porate, not solitary, but social. Can we not enter into the 
joy of this companionship and take up our individual 
and, perhaps, lonely tasks in the joy and strength of 
brotherhood? 

Bound thus together, under the law of liberty, in a free 
and spiritual fellowship, we are called to become one of the 
agencies through which the Divine Good-will does its 
work in the world. On us an Almighty Purpose counts 
to interpret its oracles, to carry its succors, to set at 
liberty those who are in the prisons of dogmatism and 
materialism, to preach deliverance to those who are bound 
in narrow horizons and limited opportunities. Surely, 
some of the deepest and richest treasures which the 
Holy Spirit can impart can never be fully or adequately 
unsealed save through just such channels as we are set 
here to provide. 

The way to mankind is through men. The divine 
purposes are reached not by the mechanical working of 
God’s laws, but by the co-operative energies of his chil- 
dren. The work of God is in the hands of the sons of 
God. ‘The channel through which the truth we cherish 
and the more abundant life we would impart must flow 
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is primarily the channel of personality. The progress 
and prosperity of this cause depend upon the men and 
women, both lay and clerical, who give it their sincere 
and co-operative allegiance. 


An organization like your Association cannot undertake 
to guarantee the success of any one of its representatives. 
The combination of ability, disinterestedness, tact, and 
energy, which makes a mana leader in the things of the 
spirit and the service of the commonwealth, comes from 
nature more than from instruction. A minister of re- 
ligion can sometimes be helped by the counsels of ex- 
perience, but the final success or failure of his endeavor 
is dependent on his own gifts of mind and heart and his 
response to the challenge of ‘his opportunity. I should 
like to take this opportunity to testify that I know of no 
company of men more earnest and persuasive than the 
little band of ministers who serve our missionary cause. 
They are not, all of them, men of conspicuous intellectual 
gifts. They carry no flaming banners, and they do not 
march to the blare of trumpets. They win their way by 
purity of purpose and life, by broad-mindedness, loyalty 
to truth, and self-forgetting service of the community. 
It would be hard to exaggerate the influence of these 
men and the organizations they administer in favor of 
clear and reverent thinking and of generous public spirit. 
Our fellowship is not indeed without ministers who try 
to find short cuts to success or who spend their time 
looking for substitutes for real religious vitality. But 
the great majority of our ministers are committed to 
the ways of modest, self-reliant Christian service. They 
seek no factitious aids to success, but rely upon the per- 
suasiveness of right living, honest speech, and unselfish 
devotion. They labor and endure in the strength of the 
conviction that the aids to which their lives are con- 
secrated are of the most supreme importance in the world. 
Never, until the day when the secrets of all hearts shall 
be revealed, will it be known to what an extent such min- 
isters in all communions have been the guardians and 
inspirers of all that is best in the life of the nation. It 
is the crowning glory of your Association that its work and 
the challenge of the opportunities it offers have kindled 
in many a heart these inextinguishable and communi- 
cable fires. 

I venture to believe that there is nothing that this 
perplexed generation more fervently needs than such 
personalities,—ministers who are at home in their environ- 
ment, sensitive to the thought of their own generation, 
to the need of their own community; prophets who can 
interpret the signs of the times; men trained not in 
some cloister or some corner of the world’s affairs where 
they grow incapable of the large and comprehensive 
view, but so instructed that they understand the dimen- 
sions, the complexity, the delicate adjustments of the 
modern world, and are prepared to apply themselves to 
its redemption. Never in human history was there 
such a cry from the heart of the world for the moraliza- 
tion of industry, for the upbuilding of higher ideals of 
family life and social intercourse, and for the interpreta- 
tion of spiritual truth into the language of the present; 
and never was it so clear that the answer to such a call 
is in the principles of a rational Christian faith and their 
application in practical experience. ‘That is the answer 
that this Association, through its missionaries, teachers, 


preachers, social workers, community helpers, is trying 
to give. 


But this cause is not committed to its ministers alone. 
Usually, when people speak of ‘‘the Church,’’ I find that 
they mean the clergy. There are still multitudes of our 
fellow-Christians who sincerely believe that an ordained 
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SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
RELIGIOUS PROGRESS AT PARIS 


JULY 16-22, 1913 


All meetings, except when otherwise announced, will be held in the Halls of the NATIONAL 
HoRTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 84 RUE DE GRENELLE, Paris. 


OFFICERS OF THE CONGRESS. 


President of the Congress, Professor Dr. Emile Boutroux, Member of the Académie Francaise, 
Paris. 
Vice-Presidents: Pasteur Charles Wagner, D.D., Paris. 
Professor Gaston Bonet-Maury, D.D., Paris. 
M. Jules Siegfried, Ancien Ministre, Paris. 
M. Paul Stapfer, Hon. Dean Faculty of Letters, Bordeaux. 
General Secretary, Professor John Viénot, 83 rue Denfert-Rochereau, Paris (14e). 
Treasurer, M. A. Reyss, 49 Boulevard Periére, Paris. 
The Local Committee includes varied elements of liberal and progressive religious 
thought in France. 


PROGRAM OF THE CONGRESS 


(Subject to changes) 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 16. 


First Day. Arrival and domiciling of delegates. 
8p.m. Reception of delegates and visitors. Meeting called to order by the International 
Secretary, Rev. C. W. Wendte, D.D., of Boston. Introduction of the new Presi- 
dent, Professor E. Boutroux, who will welcome delegates on behalf of the French 
Committee. To be followed by five-minute reports concerning 
“RECENT SIGNS OF RELIGIOUS PROGRESS.” 
I. In Protestantism. Eight or ten countries of Europe, America, and Asia will be 
represented. 
II. In Roman Catholicism. 
III. In the Greek Catholic and Armenian Churches. 
IV. In Judaism. 
V. In Other and non-Christian Religions. Ceylon, India, China, and Japan will be 
represented. 


THURSDAY, JULY 17. 
Second Day. 
10 to12 A.M. First Topic of the Congress. Twenty-minute papers on ‘‘THE CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF FRANCE TO RELIGIOUS FREEDOM AND PROGRESS.” 
1. “The Heralds of Religious Liberty, Albigenses, Cathari, Vaudois,” etc., Rev. Samuel 
A. Eliot, D.D., Boston. 
2. “Calvin,” Rev. J. Emile Roberty, D.D., Paris. 
3. “Sebastian Castellio: Tolerance in the Sixteenth Century,” Rev. John Viénot, D.D., 
Paris. 
Rev. Et. Giran, of Amsterdam, will present a plan for a memorial to Castellio in Basle 
University on his approaching fourth centenary. 
4. “‘Jurieu: the Preachers of the Desert,” M. Frank Puaux, Paris. 


4 to6p.M. Topic: “CONTRIBUTIONS OF FRANCE,” continued. 
5. ‘Pascal: the Heart and its Reasoning,” Professor Emile Boutroux, Paris. 
6. Voltaire,” Professor G. Bonet-Maury, D.D., Paris. 
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PROGRAM—Continued 


. “J.-J. Rousseau,” Professor Paul Seippel, Ziirich. 
. “Edgar Quinet,” Professor A. Valés, University of Paris. 
. “Renouvier,” Rev. Paul Fargues, Paris. ; 
. “Vinet,” Professor A. Chavan, Lausanne. 7 
. “Religious Thought in the French Literature of the Nineteenth Century,” Professor 

C. Bornhausen, of Marburg, Germany. 


8.30 P.M. Topic: “‘CONTRIBUTIONS OF FRANCE,” continued. 
12. ‘The Free Catholics.” 
a. Lamennais, M. Gaston Riou, Paris. 
b. Montalembert. 4 
c. Pére Hyacinthe Loyson, Rev. Etienne Giran, Amsterdam. 
13. ‘‘The Free Protestants,” Rev. Georges Fayot, Nimes. 
14. ‘‘Felix Pecaut, and the Present Religious Crisis,’ Rev. H. D. Piepenbring, of Strass- 
burg. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 17. 


From 2.30 to 5 P.M. the International Union of Liberal Christian Women will hold its 
first general meeting at the parish hall of L’Oratoire Church, 4 rue de L’Oratoire, near the 
Louvre. Mrs. C. Herbert Smith, of London, Chairman of the British League of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Christian Women, will preside. Its Secretary, Miss Helen Herford, of 
London, and Miss Elizabeth Marquand, representing the National Alliance of Liberal Chris- 
tian Women of the United States, will act as secretaries. Addresses will be made by women 
speakers, representing various countries, on the general topic, “Women and Religious 
Freedom and Progress.’ Miss Carola Barth, Lic. Theol., Frankfort, Germany; Miss Mary 
Howard, Australia; Mrs. Katherine Weller, Montreal, Canada, and others. 


All interested are most cordially invited. 


Third Day. FRIDAY, JULY [£8. 
g to 12 A.M. t 
. Presidential Address, Professor E. Boutroux. 
II. International Secretary’s Report, Rev. C. W. Wendte, D.D. 
III. Second Topic of the Congress: ‘‘ RELIGION AND MODERN PutLosopHy,”’ with papers 
by Professors Rudolf Eucken, of Jena, Henri Bergson, of Paris, and Comm. 
Alessandro Chiappelli, of Naples. 
IV. “Of the Religious Nature of the A’sthetic Sentiment,” by Professor Charles Werner, 
of Geneva University. 
V. “Critical Study of Primitive Christianity in its Relation to Religious Progress,” 
by Professor Maurice Goguel, D.D., Paris. 


4 to 6.30 p.m. Third Topic of the Congress: ‘‘ PRESENT-DAY RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS.” 
I. “Is a Universal Religion Desirable and Possible? If so, how is it to be attained?” 
Addresses by Professor Rudolf Otto, of Goettingen; Count Goblet d’Alviella, 
University of Brussels; Professor Theo. Reinach, of Paris; Rev. Walter Walsh, 
D.D., Minister Theistic Church, London; a Hindu scholar, Rabindranath 
Tagore, of Calcutta; a Buddhist scholar, Mr. D. B. Jayatilaka, of Colombo; 
a Behaist scholar, and others. 


8 to 10.30 P.M. 
II. “What are the Social Ideals of Free and Progressive Christians?” Addresses by Rev. 
S. K. Bakker, Holland; Professor Dr. Otto Baumgarten, University of Kiel, 
Germany; Rev. Louis Comte, St. Etienne, France; Rev. T. Rhondda Williams, 
England; Rev. Elmer S. Forbes, U.S.A.; Rev. K. V. Gregory, of Switzerland 
(Kandergrund), and others. 
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PROGRAM—Continued 
SATURDAY, JULY 19. 


Fourth Day. 
gto 12 AM. Two Parallel Meetings. Meeting A. Continuation of the Third Topic of the 
Congress: ‘‘PRESENT-DAY QUESTIONS” (twenty-minute addresses). 


Ill. “What is the True and- Ultimate Basis of Morals?” Addresses by Mr. Harrold 
Johnson, Secretary Moral Education Congress, London; Rev. Paul Jaeger, 
Freiburg, Germany; Rev. George R. Dodson, Ph.D., of St. Louis, U.S.A.; Rev. 
W. Tudor Jones, Ph.D., of London; Rev. Charles F. Dole, D.D., of Boston, 
U.S.A. 


Discussion. 


IV. Fourth Topic of the Congress: ‘“‘THE ORGANIZATION AND DEFENCE OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY.” 


1. “Religious Liberty and the Creeds of Christendom.” Professor Dr. George Boros, 
of Hungary; Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D.D., of Boston, U.S.A.; Rev. H. 
Lhotzky, D.D., of Germany. 


(Meeting B.. In Hall No. 2. ‘Contributions of Foreign and French Delegates,”’ Profes- 
sor A. C. McGiffert, D.D., New York; Professor William Bousset, D.D., Goet- 
tingen; Professor H. U. Meyboom, D.D., Groningen; Rev. Tony André, D.D., 
Florence. ‘The Spirit of Conciliation,” Dean E. Michaud, Catholic Faculty, 
University of Berne. ‘‘Why has Gnosticism not succeeded?”’ Professor Eugéne 
de Faye, Paris. “Art and Worship,” Miss Marie Diemer. ‘Progressive 
Christianity and the Theories of Monism,” Pastor Fernand Ménégoz, of Strass- 
burg University.) 

4 to 6.30 P.M. 


2. “Religious Liberty and the Church,’ Deputé Romolo Murri, Rome; Professor 
Joseph Schnitzer, Germany; Rev. William Sullivan, U.S.A.; Miss Maud Petre, 
England, ‘‘The Advantages and Dangers of Authority”; M. E. Caudelier, of 
Brussels; M. J. Van Heen, of Holland; Prof. Angelo Crespi, Basle. 


Discussion. 


3. “Religious Liberty and the State.” Professor Martin Rade, D.D., Marburg, Ger- 
many; M. Luzzati, ex-President of the Council of State, Italy; Professor Eugéne 
Ehrhardt, D.D., Paris. 


Discussion. 


4. “Religious Liberty and the School.” Miss Carola Barth, Lic. Theology, Presi- 
dent German Religious Education Society, Frankfort, Germany; Mme. Jules 
Siegfried, Paris. 


8 to 10.30 P.M. Fifth Topic of the Congress: “RELATIONS AND DuTIES OF FREE CHRISTIANS 
AND ReE.icious LIBERALS” (twenty-minute addresses). 


1. ‘With Orthodox Believers,’ Rev. Wilfred Monod, D.D., Paris. 
2. “With Non-believers,” M. Paul Hyacinthe Loyson, Paris. 


3. “With Other and Non-Christian Religions,” Principal J. Estlin Carpenter, D.D., 
Oxford, England; Professor E. Montet, D.D., of Geneva, ‘“‘Our Duty toward the 
Mussulmans”; His Reverence Sant Altar Singh, of the Sikh Community, India; 
Rustom Rustomjee, Esq., of the Parsee Community, India; Supt. Dr. Schiller, 
Kioto, Japan; Rev. A. M. Knapp, late of Tokio, and others. 
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SUNDAY, JULY 20. 
Fifth Day. 
10 A.M. INTERNATIONAL RELIGIOUS SERVICE at the Oratoire du Louvre, Faubourg St. Honoré. 
Three brief sermons on Micah vi. 8. French service conducted by the pastors of 
the Oratoire du Louvre, Revs. Messrs. Roberty, Monod, and Viénot. 


“Do Justly” (French), Pasteur André Bertrand, Castres. 
“Love Mercy” (German), Pasteur Gottfried Traub, Dortmund. 
“Walk Humbly with God” (English), Rev. Frederick A. Bisbee, D.D., Boston, U.S. Ay 


Directly after the morning service descendants of the Huguenots among the delegates 
will lay a wreath of homage on the monument of Admiral Coligny in the court of the Church. 


Afternoon. An excursion will be made under competent guidance through the “‘Paris of the 
Martyrs.” 


8.30 P.M. Sixth Topic of the Congress: “INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP AND WORLD PEACE,” 
at the Foyer de l’Ame (“Home of the Soul”), 7 rue Daval, Boulevard Beaumarchais, 
near the Place de la Bastille, Pastor Charles Wagner in the chair. American, British, 
French, and German speakers: President David Starr Jordan, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia; Professor E. Montet, Genéve; F. Maddison, Esq., London, Secretary of the In- 
ternational Arbitration League; Rev. L. W. Mason, D.D., Pittsburgh, U.S.A.; and others 
to be announced. 


MONDAY, JULY 21. 
Sixth Day. 
Morning. Excursion to Chantilly, tendered the delegates by the Local Committee. 
Evening. Banquet and close of the Congress. Addresses, music, etc. 
Special cards to the banquet may be procured of the Secretary of the Congress, M. 
Viénot. 


CONGRESS FEES. 


Membership card admitting to all the meetings except the banquet, 10 francs. 
Printed report (in French or English) of all the proceedings and papers, to francs. 
Membership card, the two excursions and report, together, 15 francs. 

Admission card to the sessions of any one day, 21% francs. 


CONGRESS NOTES. 


French, German, and English will be the official languages of the Congress. 

It is hoped to arrange with the management of the Grand Opera in Paris for a special 
performance of the opera of ‘‘ The Huguenots ”’ during the Congress week, with places reserved 
for the delegates who may desire to attend. 

The Paris Committee recommend Hotel Montmayeul, 23 rue de Bac, to Congress dele- 
gates of moderate requirements. Somewhat more satisfactory and expensive is Hotel Lu- 
tetia, Boulevard Raspail. 

During the Congress week a monument to Pére Hyacinthe Loyson will be unveiled in 
Pére la Chaise Cemetery. The sculptor is an American. The date and hour will be an- 
nounced. All the delegates are invited to participate. : 

An American travel party bound for the Congress will leave Montreal by the steam- 
ship “Teutonic,” sailing July 1, 1913, and the steamship ‘‘Arabic,” sailing July 1 from 
Boston, for Liverpool. For membership apply to Thomas Cook & Son, 336 Washington 
Street, Boston, U.S.A. . 

The American delegation will stay in Paris at the Hotel du Louvre and Hotel Quai D’Orsay. 


A similar British party will leave London on the 16th of July at 10 A.M. For informa- 
tion apply to Rev. W. C. Bowie, Essex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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priesthood or ministry is the sole channel through which 
the truth can reach mankind. That is one of the most 
discouraging of errors. The notion that the people in 
the churches can do their duty by proxy and by trans- 
ferring the common duties ‘to one consecrated class is 
deplorable. Let us make sure that there is nothing func- 
tional or official in the work of this Association or in 
the group of churches that bear the Unitarian name. 
The unending struggle for social betterment and civic 
purity and spiritual idealism is a battle which cannot be 
transferred to any specially designated class. We are 
Congregationalists by inheritance, by conviction, by 
necessity. Under the Congregational polity the people 
are the Church, and its success or failure is theirs. It will 
not do for free Protestants to turn to their ministers and 
say to them, ‘‘Tell us what we shall think or do.” It will 
not do for the people to hold all the power and then put 
the responsibility on some one else. The people must 
assume the burden of their prerogative, and think and act 
with the energy and earnestness and persistence their 
charge requires. If the laymen and the laywomen of 
our churches do not regard the work of the churches as 
their own, then is the task of our whole fellowship neg- 
lected and our warfare unaccomplished. In the face of 
the duties that lie before us, and amid the perilous 
problems that beset and sometimes imbitter our modern 
life, the great hope of order and progress and justice lies 
in the activity not merely of ministers, but of the people 
of the faithful congregations. The work which we are 
set to do must be a work not partial, but universal, not 
delegated, but personal. It must be the work of all, not 
the work of some. Success in these difficult contests 
will rest not on the toil and courage of the few, but on 
the ordered ranks and patient courage and generous 
ardor of every soldier in the army. 
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No one has more occasion than I to know how many 
faithful and generous souls give their steadfast allegiance 
to this cause. A discerning loyalty, expressed in gifts 
of time and money, is splendidly manifested in many of 
our churches. Gratefully and reverently I make ac- 
knowledgment of the patient good-will with which many 
of the members and friends of this Association study its 
needs, cherish its interests, make its obligations their 
own, and sustain the courage of its representatives by 
unfailing sympathy and confident hope. 

But no one, on the other hand, has more cause than 
I to know how many of the people of our churches are 
wholly indifferent to the welfare of our associated endeav- 
ors and are only languidly interested even in their own 
local churches. So many people in these days do not 
want to hear of their duties to God or man. They ab- 
sorb themselves in petty tasks or light amusements just 
to escape from any contact with the serious facts of life. 
They skim over the surface of experience, but avoid its 
deeps. If tragedy or pain or grief cross their path, in- 
stead of facing it, they hide or run away. They give, 
perhaps, a superficial allegiance to some respectable 
church, they sometimes go through the forms of public 
worship, but of the deeper experiences and delights of 
the life of the spirit, of the content of thorough thinking 
and proved convictions, and of the joy of helpfulness, 
they know nothing. It is not criticism or misrepresenta- 
tion or opposition that chills the efforts of those who are 
burdened with executive responsibility for the work of 
this Association, but the half-heartedness of so many of 
the nominal adherents of this cause, the careless .neu- 
trality, the indolent inattention of so many Unitarians. 


But you are well aware that I am no pessimist. Tem- 
peramentally, I am disposed to believe that my fellow- 
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workers are better and wiser than, perhaps, they really 
are. I believe that the heart of this generation is sound. 
I believe that this is an advancing, not a decaying civi- 
lization. The prevailing note in industry, in politics, in 
education, in religion, is, as it reaches my ears, the note 
of resolute hope, of moral idealism. In spite of the 
apathy or restless discontent of the many and the selfish 
excesses of the few, I am sure that the main currents of 
the age are toward an enlarging sense of social obligation 
and a keener spiritual insight. Never was there a time 
when there were so many evidences of practical and 
constructive good-will, so many challenges to Christian 
generosity, so many organizations for Christian work, 
so many opportunities for enlightened public spirit. 
Never were there greater resources at the command of 
the sincere reformer, civic or religious. Never was the 
mechanism of life so perfectly adjusted to the prompt and 
effective application of all this power. The trouble is 
not primarily with the times or with the spirit of the age 
or with our absorption in material affairs. If our cause 
still fails to command wide-spread and enthusiastic 
devotion, the trouble, for the most part, is with ourselves. 
It is in our own timidity, our superficiality, our small use 
of our opportunities of service, our meagre acceptance of 
a great trust. 

We Unitarians have hardly yet begun to realize the 
seriousness of our obligations. We are not facing the 
reality of the conditions that confront us. We are re- 
sponding only half-heartedly to the challenge of the op- 
portunities we have ourselves created. We are still too 
much absorbed in comparatively small issues, and have 
not yet appreciated the length and breadth and height of 
the work we are called upon to do. 

What we need, above all else, is the spiritual power 
which will drive us out of our sterile individualism, our 
small use of great things, into collective efficiency. We 
need to be led out of the shallows of religious experience 
into the mystery and romance of the spiritual deeps. 
I am much more concerned that we should develop 
spiritual ardor and prophetic foresight than that we 
should gain great endowments and splendid equipment. 
We are a people who have voluntarily dispensed with 
mediating priests and elaborate forms in order that we 
may deal at first hand with our Creator. Our orders | 
have been given us direct. ‘They are plain and explicit. 
We are to free ourselves from our superficiality, from our 
incoherence, from our indifference. We are to forget 
our petty grievances and our provincial prejudices. We 
are to take up our special tasks with greater seriousness, 
with alert attention, with co-operative loyalty. We are 
to have so large a sense of our duty that we shall discover 
the divine sanctions and supports behind each little effort 
for the advancement of justice, peace, and good-will. 
We are to nourish the springs of life by contact with the 
eternal sources of power and then to apply that power 
in the service of our own day and generation. We are 
to learn how to abound in friendship, in mutual con- 
sideration, in generous self-forgetfulness. We are to 
work out in practical serviceableness what God works in 
us to will and to do. 

Into such unity and efficiency and vitality may God 
lead us all! 


He is the truly courageous man who never desponds.— 


Confucius. 
ad 


To do an evil action is base; to do a good action, without 
incurring danger, is common enough; but it is the part of a 
good man to do great and noble deeds, though he risks 
everything.—Plutarch. 
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A Tramp’s Song. 


All along the dusty road in bright June weather, 
With the broomlike flame upon the tangled banks, 
While dandelion stalks are crowned with soft gray feather, 
And the big dog-daisies stand in snow-white ranks. 


High above the rugged hills, where pine-stems taper 
Over oak-leaf cushions, float the dappled clouds. 

All the landscape quivers through a veil of vapor, 
And the sunbeams sink to sleep in golden shrouds. 


Far away, oh, far away, I hear the voices . 
Of the glad birds mingled in their sweet-toned strife. 
Deep within my veins the throbbing blood rejoices, 
And my heart goes singing for the pride of life. 
—Arthur E. J. Legge. 


A Quaker Wedding. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


The impressive silence and solemnity of a 
marriage ceremony in an old-time Quaker 
meeting-house remain in the memory after 
the passing of more than fifty years,—the 
utterly plain brick building, the stone steps, 
guarded with simplest iron railing, the bare 
wooden benches, a dividing partition of 
three or four feet in height down the centre. 

The men passed in at the right entrance, 
and seated themselves, the women to the left, 
each man clad in sober hues of brown or 
gray with wide-brimmed stiff hat, each 
woman in a close-fitting gray silk scoop- 
bonnet, a white kerchiet beneath the gray 
shawl. 

On a platform at the end of the aisle were 
raised benches, each row a little higher than 
the one before. These were also divided by a 
similar partition. The elders, members or 
speakers, seated themselves thereon, the men 
on the right, women on the left, all deep in 
thought and solemn in spirit, with hands 
gently clasped. Two places were left vacant 
on the lower bench of the women’s side for 
bride and groom. On such an occasion the 
relatives, friends, and observers were allowed 
to seat themselves promiscuously. i 

The happy, timid couple promptly ar- 
rived, and sedately walked down the women’s 
aisle and ascended the few steps to their 
seats. An almost alarming stillness pre- 
vailed. When the young man summoned 
courage, they arose, and he, taking her hand, 
declared: ‘‘In the presence of the Lord and 
before this assembly, I take thee, Rachel 
Russell, to be my wife, promising, with divine 
assistance, to be unto thee a faithful and 
loving husband until death shall separate 
us,” Then Rachel repeated the same prom- 
ises to George Willet, holding his hand. 

Resuming their seats, all awaited some 
spirit to move. After what seemed an in- 
tolerable time, a bonnet was removed and 
laid aside on the next woman’s lap, and a 
woman rose from a high seat and made an 
appropriate address, after which she quietly 
reseated herself and resumed her bonnet. 
After another protracted silence, some man 
laid aside his hat, arose, and offered a prayer 
for the welfare, happiness, and good of the 
man and wife. 

This completed the ceremony, which was 
made known, after ‘‘bathing in silence’’ for 
some time, by two elders on the high seat 
shaking hands. 

Then all were allowed to crowd around a 
simple desk with an open book on it, to 


sign as witnesses, especially the school-|more necessary. 
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mates, young friends, and relatives. These 
events were exceptional, as the number of 
young people were so few, and in ‘“‘the meet- 
ing” all had been anticipating it many 
weeks. 

With much sympathy and generosity the 
teachers of the Friends’ Academy adjourned 
the school for an hour or two on this occa- 
sion. 

The bride’s dress, I recall, was of cash- 
mere, the delicate shade of gray called 
ashes-of-roses. She wore a straight wide 
scarf of the same, lined with white silk, and 
a close fitting, most becoming little bonnet, 
not scoop-shaped. With her beautiful dark 
eyes, rippling hair, brilliant color, and charm- 
ing manner, she was a bride never to be for- 
gotten. Charles Lamb has said, ‘‘Every 
Quakeress is a lily.” This bride was a 
lovely rose at twilight, rich in coloring with 
soft gray shadows. 


Literature, 


The Home University Library. 


Three new volumes of the Home Univer- 
sity Library of Modern Knowledge again 
call attention to the interest and value of 
the series. Prof. George Foot Moore has 
written on the Lzterature of the Old Testa- 
ment, After explaining the canon and indi- 
cating the high level of this national litera- 
ture, Dr. Moore takes up the books in turn. 
The chapters are brief, but they present 
clearly the points one most needs to know as 
a preparation or incentive for future reading 
and better acquaintance. William T. Brew- 
ster, professor of English in Columbia 
University, discusses Writing English Prose, 
giving a digest of the more important con- 
veniences of composition that have been 
discovered and explained. He deals with 
the more important facts arid points to 
which the attention of the student may 
profitably be directed, dividing his space 
about equally between composition and 
style. The suggestions are worth while, and 
the illustrations are clearly put. In the 
historical department of the series appears 
From Jefferson to Lincoln, written by William 
MacDonald, professor of American history 
in Brown University. This being, of course, 
a small, compact volume, is restricted chiefly 
to the exposition of three lines of develop- 
ment; namely, constitutional growth, the 
rise and progress of political parties, and 
slavery. ‘‘Side by side with these dominat- 
ing interests run the birth and expansion of 
a new sense of democracy ”’ which also Prof. 
MacDonald traces. For one who desires 
a straightforward, plain account of the 
great national tendencies which revealed 
themselves in these troubled years we know 
no more useful book. 


How to Hetp. By Mary Conyngton. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 50 
cents.—This manual of practical charity 
has proved its efficiency through three years 
of steady use. The problems of social ser- 
vice are many, and, no matter how ardent 
one’s zeal for helpfulness may be, there is 
hardly any field of work where an acquaint- 
ance with certain established principles 
and a certain sense of relative values are 
This book gives informa- 
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tion about social and preventive work which 
may help an untrained worker to choose 
intelligently as to what she is best fitted 
for. In the three years since the book first 
appeared there has been little change in 
the methods of organized charity, but the 
new edition has given opportunity for care- 
ful revision and for additions to certain 
chapters. It is a definite aid for workers 
among the poor, a handbook for friendly 
visitors. 


A Srory GARDEN FoR LitrLe CHILDREN. 
By Maud Lindsay. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Company. $1.—Maud Lindsay’s 
stories have become familiar in the Kinder- 
garten Review and. elsewhere, and are not 
unknown in the Home Department of the 
Christian Register. She writes just the kind 
of stories that small children like to hear 
and that mothers like to have them hear. 
Emilie Poulsson, who surely ought to know, 
says of them that they are by far the best 
literary product of their kind that can be 
traced to the kindergarten or to the new 
understanding of childhood that marks 
our time; and surely the present writer 
sees nlo reason to take exceptions to this 
high praise. The book may well bécome 
familiar on the book-shelf of every nursery 
in the land. 


Our LitTLE RoMAN CousIN oF Lonc AGo. 
By Julia Darrow Cowles. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. 60 cents.—This Little Cousin 
Series is well adapted to give children an 
idea of the kinship of humanity which unites 
not only the children of different countries, 
but the children of different ages in the world’s 
history. Marcus, this young Roman, is 
supposed to have lived in the most dramatic 
period of Roman history, when Cicero, 
Cataline, Cesar, and Pompey were familiar 
names of daily life. He and his mates have 
some interests quite other than those which 
occupy the children of to-day, and yet there 
is more similarity between them as children 
than there are differences. The story gives 
incidentally much information that will 
supplement what children are supposed to 
take as study. 


PRUE’s JoLLY Winter. By Amy Brooks. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
$1.—The sixth volume of the Prue Series con- 
tinues the story of the lively little girl who en- 
joys much herself, and is the cause of the 
enjoyment of others. The characters are fa- 
miliar, and Prue is unchanged in her bright, 
warm-hearted, impulsive ways; but she has 
here new and exciting experiences of country 
school life, still holding the centre of interest. 


Magazines. 


The July Century, though mainly a summer 
fiction number, contains reminiscences of 
two artists and of a patron of the arts: ‘ Rec- 
ollections of Frederick Remington,” by Au- 
gustus Thomas; ‘‘ Millet’s Return to his Old 
Home,” by Truman H. Bartlett; and ‘Mr. 
Morgan’s Personality,” by Joseph B. Gilder. 
All three of these articles will be rich in 
anecdote. 

The Bibelot for June (Portland: Thomas 


B. Mosher) contains an essay by James 
Ashcroft Noble, entitled “‘Mr. Stevenson’s 
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Forerunner,” which ought to do something 
to revive an old but sadly fading interest 
in a too-little-remembered poet, Alexander 
Smith. Some of us are not so young but 
we can still recall, and even with a thrill of 
the old excitement, ‘“A Life Drama’’ and 
“Edwin of Deira.’ What if they were a 
bit too much embroidered—Smith himself 
speaks of ‘‘the mantle of his thought, heavily 
brocaded with the gold of rhetoric’’—with 
stars and flowers and gems and star-shine? 
Certainly, they had quite as much of genuine 
poetic stuff in them as, say, the verse of the 
popular poet of the hour, Mr. Alfred Noyes, 
and a good deal more than you can find in 
the epic horrors of John Masefield. And, per- 
haps better than his poetry,—we have long 
known and loved it,—there is the volume of 
essays called ‘‘Dreamthorp,”’ with its charm- 


PURITAN SERIES FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
‘orty Lessons on the Psalms. 

You have done a large work in an interesting way, giving 
to teachers as well as to scholars much valuable material 
for thought and conference.—Clara Bancroft Beatley, Chair- 
man Committee on Education, Church of the Disciples, 
Boston, Mass. 20 cents each. For sale by W. B. Clarke 
Co., 26-28 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND _ SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 
Rey. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF *“* THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” *‘JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 

recedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 

tates and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes; 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic-and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few rts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:—_ 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most tose ange of the music is what it should be in 
a ‘or n,—brigh' me 

From Res. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know.... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has ssa been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. ... It 


attracti' rit . «+.» Tam look- 
ee eee ere ene oF the book Bteny own 
Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
Te Sunday-schools: 50 cents each carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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ing picture of the old village sleeping in the 
sunshine, together with keenly critical yet 
lovingly enthusiastic papers on literary sub- 
jects: ‘‘On the Writing of the Essay,” “A 
Shelf in my Bookcase,’ ‘‘ William Dunbar,” 
“Geoffrey Chaucer,’”’ and one of the most 
striking of all, fairly Stevensonian, long be- 
fore Stevenson,—‘‘ A Lark’s Flight.” These, 
in their distinction of style, belong to genuine 
literature. It is therefore fitting that 
Alexander Smith should not be relegated to 
“Snnocuous desuetude’” (not wholly ‘‘in- 
nocuous,” either, as he has been ridiculed 
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quite unfairly for the extravagance of his 
poetry and not sufficiently praised for his 
admirable prose), and this essay by Mr. 
Noble—who proves himself a discerning 
critic, with just the right touch of enthusi- 
asm—ought to cause many to turn to the 
long-forgotten poems and the ‘‘ Dreamthorp”’ 
volume. By so doing, it would not be sur- 
prising should they discover, or rediscover, 
a writer who will really add to whatever stock 
they may already possess in that invaluable 
asset of the mind,—what Maurice called 
“The Friendship of Books.”’ 
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Dreams. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


A gay young tree came out in Spring, 
Tn bright green shimmering gown; 

And it had most ambitious dreams, 
To wear a glorious crown. 


“What would you have, which do you think 
The prettiest of all? 

Would you choose apple-blossoms pink, 
Or do they too soon fall? 


“Perhaps you'll say the radiant white 
Flowers of the cherry tree, ; 

In clusters or in solitaires, 
Would most becoming be. 


“What are those long and feathery plumes 
Of yellow and pale green, 

That hang so gracefully on trees 
The largest I have seen?” 


T’'ll tell you, for of course I see 
You wish to make'a show, 

That apples, cherries, chestnuts too, 
On their own trees must grow. 


I would advise, be your dear self; 
It is much better far 

To be content and a fine tree, 
An oak, just what you are. 


Great oaks are very grand, I know, 
But from small acorns grow; 

And, when you reach the proper age, 
Great honors they’ll bestow. 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


II. 


BLESSED ARE THEY THAT DO HUNGER AND 
THIRST AFTER RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


“In yon little brown cottage down in the 
village,” began Jack, ‘‘lives a little gray kitten 
called Slick. She belongs to Nellie, a dear 
little girl, who is fond of her pussy, keeps her 
wari, clean, and fed, and is trying to bring 
her up into a well-behaved and honest cat. 
By well-behaved I mean gentle and bed- 
and drawing-room avoiding; and by honest I 
mean content to eat what’s given her, not 
encroaching upon the pantry nor upon the 
cream-jug on the kitchen-table. Slick, in 
her turn, loves Nellie as much as cat can 
purr, and has never been known to take bite 
or sup not rightly coming to her. 

“One day while Nellie was working hard 
in school, Nellie’s mother was unexpectedly 
summoned by Mrs. Simmons, in the very 
next house, to come in for a minute and see 
her daughter’s brand new baby; and mother, 
being surprised and hurried, not only shut 
the pantry door with Slick on the inside 
of it, but forgot to set into the ice-box 
the piece of liver which was to be said Slick’s 
next day’s dinner! 

“‘Of course Slick’s keen little nose smelled 
the liver, but from under the table only; 
and, quite as much of course, Slick’s small 
cat-tummy craved, yes, fairly hungered, for 
it, so much so that the poor kitten could 
stand it no longer till she jumped on the 
pantry window-sill and looked into the 
front yard very hard indeed to forget that 
tempting morsel on the kitchen table. It 
was while she was so employed that Mother, 
home from Mrs. Simmons’, and Nellie, 
back from school, and both happening 
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through the gate together, caught sight of 
her. 

“«Hello, Kittykins! Hello, Slick!’ cried 
Nellie. ‘Gracious me! the liver!’ exclaimed 
Mother. Suddenly remembering, she opened 
the pantry-door. When she saw what a 
most uncommonly honest kitten Slick 
had been, what do you suppose she did? 
She set away the liver and gave Slick a 
generous helping of left-over salmon, which, 
of all things to eat, is just what cats most 
enjoy. While Kitty was revelling in her 
quite unexpected treat, Mother took Nellie 
on her lap, and told her just what an honest, 
upright, and altogether righteous small 
specimen of cathood Slick had proven her- 
self to be.” 


BLESSED ARE THE PURE IN HEART. 


“When you look across the pond that’s 
down in our woodland hollow,’’ said Jack, 
“‘you’d hardly believe how black and oozy 
it is ‘way down in its muddy depths, nor 
what crawly creatures creep round down 
there. In the middle of all the mud, and 
with all those very creepers and, crawlers 
jostling it, a water-lily bud was stretching 
her slim stem, trying to get away from the 
mire and the crawly things; and, whenever 
she felt tired or too discouraged, she would 
say to herself, ‘There must be something 
finer and clearer up ahead and above, so I'll 
just try and keep myself clean and white 
inside while trying to get there.’ And 
always her stem was growing longer and 
her green and pointed bud closer to the silver 
surface of the water. 

“When at last she lay on top of it, her 
petals separating as the green bud-sheath 
opened, it was midnight, and although the 
twinkling stars shone down upon her, and 
their reflection trembled on the pond all 
about her, it really was almost as dark as 
it had been under water at the pond bottom, 
and the disappointed lily shivered in the 
cool night breeze. ) 

“In a little while the sky above her grew 
warmly rosy, then crimson, and then gold; 
and all at once the tree-tops, the bushes, and 
sedges round the pond were bathed in shim- 
mering radiance as the round and golden sun 
rose gloriously and sent his brilliant rays 
dancing and sparkling across the rippling 
pond, and kissed the spotless petals of the 
lily as she lay, high above mud and mean, 
low, grovelling things,—a stainless, golden- 
hearted flower of purity upon the cool green 
water.” 


BLESSED ARE THE PEACEMAKERS. 


“You wouldn’t think it, and indeed it’s 
sad it should be so,” remarked Jack-in-the- 
pulpit, ‘“‘but even in these peaceful, remote 
woods pouncings and jostlings, squabbling 
and scuffling generally are not entirely un- 
known, while the harsh sound of scolding 
and upbraiding often rises high above the 
song of birds and hum of insects. I suppose 
it really sounds worse than it is; but it 
grieves.me very much besides making me feel 
much ashamed for my congregation,” here 
Jack’s pulpit shook with his sad and breezy 
sigh, ‘‘and, if it were not for the pewee-bird,— 
you know the tiny gray and olive-green 
birdie which you think says pewee, only 
you don’t hear straight,—I really don’t think 
I should be able to stand it. The dear 
little pewee seems to feel when something un- 
pleasant is brewing, and immediately perches 
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on a near-by twig and shakes a deprecating, 
twinkly-eyed head at the disputants. Then, 
when the gay-feathered blue-jays won’t stop 
sparring, when the big black crows will keep 
cawing furiously at each other, and the katy- 
dids persist in their contradictings, the pewee 
quietly waits for the first little lull in the 
hubbub, and then she breathes across it her 
liquid, shocked, and plaintive, ‘deah-h-h- 
me-e-é’ which always brings the dispute to a 
short stop, while her second pathetic ‘deah- 
meeé’ usually results in a reconciliation and 
handshakes all round. 

“You see,’’ Jack continued very earnestly, 
“it’s far easier to stop others—birds as well 
as folks—from scolding at and about each 
other than you’d think for: you’ve only 
just got to feel very strongly that there should 
be peace, and any small bird—or child— 
can do it. All the wranglers need is some 
one to interrupt those hard and horrid words 
long enough to bring home to those who 
say them just how hard and horrid the words 
are; and by the time the quarrellers stop to 
think the quarrel is well-nigh over. 

““*Katy-did,’ cries one light-green insect. 
‘She didn’t!’ curtly answers another from 
a near-by tree. ‘Yes, she did/’ insists the 
first, and there they go thither and hither, 
getting more vehement and crosser with 
every repetition, till the pewee’s gentle 
‘deah-h-me-é’ makes the first little mite 
think that perhaps after all Katy did not 
and the second tiny chirper reflect that, 
even if Katy did, it’s no great matter any- 
way; and by the time the little peacemaker’s 
second ‘deah-me-é’ sounds, the katydids 
feel how very foolish it is to make such a 
time over a trifle and are correspondingly 
ashamed of themselves, and that ends the 
dispute. 

“You’d be surprised,’’ concluded Jack, ‘‘to 
note the influence the little pewee has over 
birds so much bigger and stronger. When 
Mother Hen sees two of her baby roosters 
square at each other for one of their pre- 
posterous scrimmages, she’ll say reproach- 
fully: ‘Stop it, you two, immediately, or 
T’ll cali the pewee-bird! You wouldn’t 
want her to say, “‘deah-meé!’’ over you, 
would you?’ And all of us here in the 
woods dearly love our gentle little peace- 
maker, the little olive green and gray pewee- 
bird.” ‘ 


The Ants’ Fire-escape. 


It was not quite bedtime, for they had 
tea early at the Island, so that after the 
fire was lighted in the big chimney the chil- 
dren might have a little hour with the grown- 
ups for a game or a story, or for whatever 
pleasant thing might happen. 

Papa began to poke the fire to make it 
burn more brightly. ‘‘Somebody forgot 
to fill the wood-box to-day,” be said. ‘‘Who 
wants to run out to the wood-pile and bring 
in a nice birch log?”’ 

“T do!’’ cried Kenneth, 
eagerly, 

“Oh, I do!’’ cried Rose, jumping up too. 

“Well, run along then,” said papa, “and 
get a good big one between you.” 

Out they ran to the wood-pile, which was 
just behind the house. And they poked 
around until they found a great, big old log, 
one of the very largest in the whole pile; 
for they wanted to show their father how 
strong they were. They tugged and grunted 
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and pulled, and finally, after much laughing 
and squealing, they got it up on the piazza 
with a bang! Out came their father and 
mother to see what all the noise meant. 

“Well, this is a fine, dry log, and will make 
a grand blaze for our fire,” said papa, picking 
it up and carrying it into the house. He 
threw it on the fire, which sprouted up with a 
burst of sparks like a fiery fountain, and the 
bark began to crackle deliciously. 

Little tongues of flame began to lick the 
old log greedily. Suddenly Rose cried out, 
“Oh!” so suddenly that even Kenneth 
jumped. She was pointing into the fire, and 
her forehead was all puckered with distress. 

“What is it, Rose?’? asked her mother. 

“Oh, oh!” cried Rose again. ‘Oh, the 
poor little ants! Do look.” 

Sure enough! The old log must have 
been an ants’ house. The poor little things 
were creeping out of their holes in it, scurry- 
ing wildly about in every direction, seeking a 
way of escape from their dwelling, which was 
growing hotter and hotter every minute. 

The foremost of them tried to climb down 
the andirons. But these were too hot, and 
they soon went hurrying back again. Up and 
down they wandered crazily, as if they did 
not know where to turn. Some of them 
tried to jump down. 

“Oh, what shall we do?’ cried Rose. 
“Kenneth, can’t we do something?” 

“Ding dong! Call out the fire-engine!”’ 
roared Kenneth, jumping up and galloping 
away to the kitchen for a pail of water. 
Kenneth was always ready for a new game. 

“Water will do no good. You cannot put 
out the fire now,” called his father. ‘‘It is 
blazing too brightly. I am afraid the poor 
ants are doomed, Rosie.” ‘The poor little 
creatures crowded together like people in the 
upper story windows, hoping for a ladder. 

“That is what they need, a fire-escape!”’ 
cried Rose. ‘‘Oh, I must make a fire-escape 
quickly.” 

She ran to the wood box and seized a 
long, flat piece of wood. ‘This she took for 
her fire escape, resting one end on the rug in 
front of the hearth, and the other on top of 
the log, which had now caught fire and was 
blazing briskly. It made a little bridge 
between the flame and the burning wood 
and over the hot hearthstone. Almost im- 
mediately an ant discovered the fire-escape 
and started across it eagerly. Others soon 
followed him, then more and more, until a 
constant procession was seen filing down the 
little bridge toward safety. 

“Hurrah!’’ cried Rose, as the first ant 
reached the hearth rug. Then she stopped 
her shout in surprise. He was going back 
again—back to the burning log! 

“Hurrah for the hook and ladder com- 
pany!” cried Kenneth, who had returned 
with the useless pail of water and. stood 
watching. 

“Took at them! Look!’ cried Rose, and 
papa and mamma and Kenneth exclaimed, 
too. The ants were all going back into the 
fire! 

One after another they returned to the 
log, stopping to make signs to all the ants 
whom they met coming down. And they 
must have told them something which made 
them all change their minds, for every single 
one tyrned about as soon as he was told. 

Presently it was plain what they meant. 
The ants were coming in crowds now, each 
one carrying something white in its mouth. 
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“The ant babies! They are trying to 
save the babies!”’ cried mamma. ‘The 
brave little things! Ofcourse that is what 
they care most about.” Mamma had a 
baby of her own upstairs, and she knew just 
how they felt. 

Eagerly the children watched the crowds 
running down the fire-escape with their 
precious burdens. Faster and faster they 
came, and the hearth rug was black with 
them when papa took it up gently and carried 
it out to shake it over the piazza railing. 
How glad the poor little ants must have been 
to feel the soft, cool grass under their feet! 

They were all saved at last, and it was 
high time, for the log was now one mass 
of flames. 

“What a lovely blaze our log makes!”’ 
cried Kenneth, proudly. 

‘Oh, yes,” sighed Rose. ‘‘But I am sorry 
that we are burning up the poor ants’ house. 
It must take a long time for so many families 
to settle down in a new home, with all those 
babies, too.” 

“Well, they ought to be grateful to you 
for saving their lives,” said mamma. ‘I 
think you should have a medal such as the 
firemen earn for bravery in the service.” 

“Oh, I ought not to have a medal,” cried 
Rose. “I only built the fire-escape. But 
every one of those kind, generous ants who 
came back into the fire and saved those 
babies ought to have one.” 

“They would like something sweet better,” 
said Kenneth, who knew a great deal about 
sweet things. 

“Sure enough!” cried Rose, clapping her 
hands. ‘May I scatter some sugar out there 
in the grass where papa shook the ants?’’ 
she begged. 

Her mother said that she might. So I 
daresay that the rescued ants had a jolly 
banquet that night to celebrate their wonder- 
ful escape. But I suppose the ant babies 
were too little to share in it—The Churchman. 


The Other Side of the Fence. 


“Now count ’em,” said Archie, rolling out 
the pretty, rosy apples on the grass. ‘‘ What 
beauties!” 

Rob, sitting on the lowest limb of the 
apple-tree where it crossed the fence, looked 
down on the boys below. “I'll see how 
many'I have, too, and then we'll divide 
even,” he told them. ‘‘Isn’t it good that 
it’s such a great full branch that comes over 
our side of the fence? I asked Mr. Gray if 
we could have all the apples that fell on 
our lot, and he just laughed, and said we 
didn’t have to wait till they fell; all that 
grew on our side were ours. Look out now! 
I’m going to jump.” 

Rob had his hat full of the yellow and 
rosy balls, and he poured them out with the 
others. ‘Just eight for each of us,” he said, 
and the boys began gathering them up. 

Just then they heard a little cough that 
sounded as if some one wanted to be noticed, 
but didn’t quite like to speak, and down at 
the other corner of the fence they saw a 
pair of brown eyes looking through at them. 

“Tt’s Trudie Jennings,’ said Archie, in a 
low voice. ‘‘No apples fall over on their 
grass.’ Then he called aloud, ‘Hello, 
Trudie!” 

“Hello!”” answered ‘Trudie, glad to be seen. 
“‘You’ve got some nice—nice day.’’ Trudie 
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suddenly decided that it might sound as if 
she were hinting to say anything about the 
apples, but her eager little face told what 
she was thinking. 

“We don’t have to give her any,’”’ whispered 
Lyle. ‘‘And there are just enough for three 
of us.” 

“No, we don’t have to give her any, but 
they’d make even for four folks, too,’ said 
Rob, slowly. 

“And if we lived on that side of the fence,’ 
began Archie. 

Then Lyle called “Wait a minute, Trudie: 
we're coming over to give you some of our 
apples. We'll have just six apiece.’ 

So in a minute or two Trudie’s little apron 
held a share of the rosy treasures, and 
Trudie’s face was shining. 

“Now, I’m going into the house,”’ she said, 
“to divide mine with mother and the baby. 
Things always taste sweeter when you divide 
them.” 

The boys looked at each other and smiled. 
They thought as Trudie did — Sunbeam. 


A Friend in Need. 


This friend was a tame stag that be- 
longed to a lady living near Manila in the 
Philippine Islands. He was a great pet and 
allowed to roam around at his will. 

The ponies did not have the same freedom. 
When they were taken out, they must be 
tied. One day the man who fed the ponies 
tied one of them with a very short rope, 
and then carelessly put its bunch of hay 
beyond its reach. 

The poor little beast strained in vain at 
its rope to reach his meal. His owner, 
watching from the window, was about to 
go to his help, when she saw the stag standing 
by, taking in the situation. She waited to 
see what would happen. 

The stag soon found a way out of the 
difficulty. He bent his proud head, lifted 
part of the hay on his antlers, and put it 
down under the pony’s nose. Then he went 
back for more. In a few minutes the grate- 
ful little pony had his full meal before him, 
and was making a hearty breakfast.— 
Exchange. 


A little four-year-old was in an upper 
berth in a sleeping-car. Waking in the 
night, he was asked if he knew where he 
was. ‘‘Tourse I do,’ was the answer. 
“T’m in the top drawer.” 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter, or permanent homes to needy 
children. ’ 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. Rrgee.% 
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Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached 877 children. 

The work has in two years increased 38%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


Preswent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-PREsIDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 
CierK, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 


Directors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 
R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Phils b 44 
De Normandie, George W. Fox, Nathaniel T, Kidder, 
Miss Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. 
Robert Gould Shaw. 
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Envoit. 


Beloved, till the day break, 
Leave wide the little door; 

And bless to lack and longing, 
Our brimming more-and-more. 


Ts love a scanted portion, 
That we should hoard thereof? 
Oh, call unto the deserts, 
Beloved and my Love! 
—Josephine Preston Peabody. 


Fear. 


Fear is the cause every day of accidents, 
failures, deaths. It is a paralyzer. It seizes 
on men’s nerves, muscles, brains, and puts 
them all out of gear. A nervous person 
crossing a street and met by a sudden swirl 
of vehicles will in nine cases out of ten do the 
wrong thing. His fear rushes him on the 
danger he seeks to avoid. A man will walk 
on the pavement, where a slip would be of no 
consequence, without any tendency to slip. 
Put him on a rock ledge of the same or greater 
breadth, but with a chasm of a thousand 
feet beneath him, and, unless he is trained, 
he will be in imminent danger of falling. 
Fear gets hold of his muscles and disorders 
their action. Crossing a ledge in the Alps 
once, of no danger to a climber, our guide told 
us that a few days before, in charge of a 
tourist, he had to carry the man on his back. 
He was helpless with terror. There are 
people who rob themselves of their daily 
happiness because they are afraid of what is 
going to happen. They may be in an Eden 
of worldly circumstance, but fear has built 
for them a dungeon in the midst of it, from 
which they cannot escape. Fear has been 
the evil genius of governments, of societies, 
of religions. The despotisms that have 
crushed the peoples, that have filled prisons 
with noble captives, that have burned mar- 
tyrs at the stake, have been built on fear. 
It has been the deadly foe of freedom. Men 
must not inquire, must not search for truth, 
because—something bad might happen. ‘The 
peoples must have no liberty, because liberty 
was dangerous. That great word of Gladstone, 
“Trust the people,” was, even to the day it 
was uttered, an incredible doctrine to the 
mass of rulers. 

It is time surely—the world has grown 
old enough—to diagnose this most potent 
of the emotions, to ascertain its nature, its 
laws, its uses, and to put it in its proper place. 
We have paid dearly for it: it is time we knew 
something about it. There are different 
kinds of fear, and we must not forget there is 
a good fear as well asa bad one. Side by side 
with the fear that comes of ignorance, of 
want of training, of cowardice, there is the 
fear that comes of knowledge, the fear that 
goes with the highest courage. A parent 
will often fear where his child does not. 
There are things the child would touch, but 
must not; would swallow, but are put out of 
his reach. The Alpine guide who treads 
easily along the edge of the precipice will 
stop where the tourist would go on. He sees 
what the inexperienced man does not see. 
He will even stop your talk, for the state of 
the snow is such that a sound may bring the 
avalanche. Binnen, ‘Tyndall’s guide for 
years, one of the best and bravest of men, on 
his last expedition heard a crack in the snow 
above, “Wir sind alle verloren” (“Weare 
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all lost’’), he exclaimed. Most of them were, 
himself included. j 

Wholesome fear is the fear that comes from 
knowledge. It arises from a correct estimate 
of the nature and qualities of things, both 
in the physical and the moral world, and 
warns us off from actions that are contrary 
to their laws. There is no bravery in break- 
ing the laws of the universe. Bravery lies 
in knowing them and obeying them. No 
guide will jump down a precipice. He will 
not insult gravitation that way. He knows 
what gravitation would think of it. But he 
will walk fearlessly along the edge of it because 
he can trust his eye and his nerve. When 
a patriot in his country’s cause—a Winkelried 
rushing on the opposing spears—throws away 
his life, he does it in a trust born of inner 
knowledge, a trust that his country will gain 
by his sacrifice, and that in the other world 
to which he gives himself it will be well with 
him. The martyrs of progress, the men who 
in the interests of some truth they have seen 
or discovered defy Church and State, are 
equally sure of their fact. The universe is 
on their side—will take care of their per- 
sonality and will vindicate their memory. 

The greatest fear that has been in the world 
is the fear inspired by religion, and especially 
in its views of death and of a future state. 
‘There have been the two kinds of it, the good 
and the bad. Death is indeed a formidable 
presentation to the human mind, and that 
whether we have faith or no faith. Rid the 
thought of it of every element of superstition, 
and yet upon the strongest minds it casts its 
shadow. ‘The absence of a belief offers its 
own terrors. Huxley, in a letter to Morley, 
expresses his horror of annihilation,—his horror 
at the thought that in 1900 he might know 
no more than in 1800. He would rather, he 
said, be sent to the Inferno than cease to 
exist—provided he were accommodated in the 
upper circles where the temperature and the 
society were tolerable! Science was rather 
a failure here. Goethe, in his later years, had 
reached something more consoling. Said he 
to Eckermann: ‘At the age of seventy-five 
we must, of course, think sometimes of death. 
But this thought never gives me the least 
uneasiness; for I am fully convinced that our 
spirit is a being of a nature quite indestructi- 
ble, and that it actually continues from eter- 
nity to eternity.” 

The shadow cast by death, however, has 
been in innumerable cases the result not so 
much of a scanty belief as of a bad belief. 
Religion, as manipulated by ecclesiasticism 
and priestcraft, has been guilty here of some 
monstrous perversions, of some most im- 
pudent pretensions. The Church’s exploita- 
tion of human fear, in the interests of its own 
authority andof its pecuniary profit, has been 
one of the worst chapters of the world’s his- 
tory. The real wrong to religion, as well as 
the worst insult to the human intelligence, is 
that offered by the doctrine which has held 
sway in Christendom for so many centuries,— 
that sinful man, after death, is met by an 
angry God, and is dealt with thereafter, not 
by love, but by eternal vengeance, expressing 
itself in endless torment. As if God’s nature 
could change because a man dies! One 
might as well say that a mother who meets 
her child’s fractiousness with constant pa- 
tience and love so long as it is awake should 
change to a relentless fury the moment it 
falls asleep. One would have thought that 
the very face of death, as we look upon it, had 
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been enough to dispel such ideas. Have you 
not noticed the beatity of a dead face? How 
the commonest, the ruggedest features in 
that hour smooth themselves, how the wrin- 
kles of care vanish, how there steals upon it a 
calm as sweet as that of a sleeping child? 
And what is that but nature’s seal of benison, 
—her dumb assurance that the departed 
soul is in good hands? Can we not trust 
God on the other side as well as on this? Poor 
Heine, who had made a strange enough thing 
of life, murmured as his last words, ‘‘ Dieu 
me pardonnera: c’est son métier,’”? and he 
had grounds for his faith. If God is love, he 
is love everywhere, in all the hells as in all 
the heavens... He cannot deny himself. 

Yet there is'a true fear of death, that 
comes from recognizing that the laws of the 
universe in which we live, its physical and its 
spiritual laws, are constant, and one of 
these laws is that evil doing is followed by 
consequences, by pain and suffering. The 
soul cannot break these laws without penal- 
ties. We know that by our experience here, 
and, if the physical system which obtains on 
this earth is the system which operates in 
Arcturus and Sirius, in all worlds, can we sup- 
pose it is otherwise with the spiritual.system? 
If sin carries penalties before death, it will 
carry them after death. Yet what is the 
prospect here? Physical pain is. never 
vengeance, but always a warning signal, 
Nature’s exclamation over a wrong state of 
things, her call for help; and she brings her 
own help, begins always her remedial process. 
Moral pain—the sense of guilt, the anguish 
of remorse—is the precise analogue in the 
spiritual world of physical pain. Here, too, 
is no vengeance, but the cry of warning, the 
appeal for change, for help. Pain and suffer- 
ing as we know them are not destroyers, but 
healers. They are part of that process of 
evolution whose work is not downwards, but 
upwards, not towards ruin, but towards 
development. Can we think that this proc- 
ess will be reversed in any future world, 
that the upward striving of creation will be 
turned into one of senseless harrying and 
destroying? We think too well of God to 
hold any such creed. Let us have the cour- 
age that believes in God, for all worlds and 
for all eternities—London Christian World. 


Letters in Feudal Times. 


Each letter was originally sent by its own 
special messenger. The man arrived on a 
tired horse, and gave you the letter, very 
likely the first you had received for two 
years. You sent the horse to the stable and 
the messenger to his room, your first care 
being that both should be refreshed. If 
necessary, a farrier was sent for and the 
horse was shod. If necessary, the messen- 
ger rested for two or three days. Mean- 
while, you looked round in your house and 
in your neighbor’s for a piece of paper. 
Probably you cut out a part of a blank leaf 
from your Amadis and your Esplandian. 
Meanwhile your wife had set some nutgalls 
to steep in hot water, had put some rusty 
nails and gum Arabic into the vessel with 
the infusion, and left them to simmer at the 
back of the hearth. You sent out one of 
your boys to find a goose-quill by the .pond, 
and in the leisure of the second evening 
you made yourself a pen. Thus you had 


'two or three days to condense your answer; 
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and condensation was necessary, so little 
was left of the blank sheets of the Amadis. 
With the digested reply thus written, you 
sent off the messenger and his horse, perhaps 
after a week’s sojourn; and the historians 
of future ages, as they now read your letter, 
among the Cotton manuscripts or in the 
Bodleian, pause to bless you for the sim- 
plicity of your style and the frankness of 
your statement.—E. FE. ‘Hale, in the Com- 
monwealth. 


June 19 1913] 


The Paragraph Pulpit before the 
Event. 


BY REV. GEORGE R. DODSON. 


The Church of the Unity, St. Louis, has 
been trying an experiment which probably 
ought to be reported. Instead of having 
as brief as possible a notice in the Saturday 
morning papers, the plan has been tried 
of giving in one paper a syllabus of the 
sermon, or an announcement of the subject, 
together with a statement of the position and 
purpose of the church. It seems impossible 
to secure accurate reports of sermons in 
the newspapers, and, even when the reports 
are satisfactory, the sensational headlines 
do us much evil. Moreover, there is no 
regularity in such publicity. The church 
committee, feeling that some way must 
be found to correct the popular impression 
that Unitarian churches exist to deny the 
Trinity and other revered doctrines, has 
been driven to this experiment. ‘The results 
seem to justify it. At any rate, the aver- 
age attendance has increased at least one- 
third, new members have come in, the 
Sunday-school has grown, and the church 
has had one of the best years in its history. 
This is the more remarkable because the 
members of the church have moved to dis- 
tant parts of the city, half of them, perhaps, 
coming four to ten miles to service. That 
these announcements are the cause of our 
modest success is of course not true, but 
that they have contributed to it is probable. 
The chief difficulty with such a plan is that 
it is expensive. 
who are seeking more effective methods 
of publicity and who may care to see some 
of the notices used in St. Louis, a few speci- 
mens are appended. 


This church, finding it hard that its work 
should be hindered by the mistaken impres- 
sion that it is based upon the affirmation 
or denial of doctrines with which it has no 
more concern than the United States Army 
has with bows and arrows, uses this column, 
not for self-advertisement, which is utterly 
foreign to its spirit, but to announce its 
true position. It stands for a constructive 
religious idealism, for more religion, not less, 
for a Christianity hospitable to the new 
thoughts and social aspirations. To those 
who believe with Eucken that while the 
surface currents of this time are against 
religion, the undercurrent in man’s soul 
is all in its favor, who are seeking a higher 
faith and a deeper life, we issue the call: 
Cease from your isolation and recognize 
the waste of energy and the social dreari- 
ness of trying to do things apart which can 
so much more effectively and joyously be 

done together. Let us unite to build an 
_ ideal church and to realize the highest possi- 
bilities of thought, service, and love. Dr. 


As there may be others’ 


The Christian Register 


Dodson will speak at 11 a.m. on the “Seces- 
sion Movement in Art, Literature, and Re- 
ligion.”’ 


Dr. Dodson will speak at 11 a.m. on 
“Human Nature in Politics,’—the moral 
psychology of progressive and conservative 
and of that still higher type, the liberal 
mind. To those who may not understand its 
position, the Church of the Unity announces 
that it is a religious fellowship which strives 
for the perfecting of the personal and social 
life. Without doctrinal tests it stands 
for freedom of thought for both pulpit and 
pew. It is Unitarian, not in the old con- 
troversial and divisive sense, but in that it 
seeks for the things that unite men, for the 
truth that is light on their pathway, for the 
love and good-will -that overcome their 
suspicion, hatred, and strife, for loyalty 
to their visions of the perfect and to the 
ideals which are their life. It preserves all 
that is true and morally inspiring in Hebrew 
and Christian tradition, and endeavors to 
combine with this all pertinent and helpful 
truth from other sources, such as science 
and philosophy and comparative religion. 
We welcome to our fellowship those who 
wish to keep their minds and hearts alive 
and growing, who desire to unite with us 
in the effort to 


“Understand our own age and the next, 
And make the present ready to fulfil 
Its prophecy, and with the future merge 
Gently and peacefully, as wave with wave.” 


Dr. Dodson will speak at 11 A.M. on the 
“Kind of Christianity Unitarians believe 
in.” It is not a dead system, but a life. It 
is hospitable to all truth, makes no reserves 
in its acceptance of science, is sympathetic 
to all the good in Catholicism, Protestantism, 
Judaism, and welcomes noble thought and 
high inspirations from all the religions -of 
the world. It appreciates even the outgrown 
faith of the savage, and faces the future in 
the joyous conviction that all the truth we 
can ever discover will be good news. Our 
church aspires to be not a sect, but a world 
fellowship of those who look up and are 
loyal to their visions of the perfect. Our 
ideal is to enter into our rightful heritage of 
the world’s thought and spiritual life; to 
work with parties, but never to be partisans; 
to be good Americans and at the same time 
cosmopolitan in interest and sympathy; to 
unite the Hebrew passion for righteousness 
and the Christian spirit of love with Greek 
enthusiasm for art, science, and philosophy 
and Teutonic vigor and love of freedom; 
to be comprehensively, nobly, completely 
human. What a general acceptance of this 
ideal would mean for our great democracy! 


Dr. Dodson will preach at11 a.m. Subject 
“The Evolution of Religious Conceptions 
from Abraham to Jesus and from Jesus to 
Channing, Emerson and the Present Time.” 
‘The great religious ideas of our race are prod- 
ucts of long development. The Unitarian 
Church seeks to understand them in the light 
of their history. It maintains a genial and 
appreciative attitude toward all historic 
forms of Judaism, Christianity, and other 
great faiths, since it views all the religions of 
the world as manifestations of the growing 
religion of the world, as results of the effort 
of the human spirit to find fitter and fuller 
expression for the religious idea as it becomes 
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clearer. ‘This church has passed beyond the 
stage of religious controversy; it is not 
anti-trinitarian, nor anti-orthodox, not an- 
ti-anything, but it rejoices in a positive faith, 
which minimizes the divisive elements in 
religion and emphasizes the deep, central, and 
vital matters and the truths that all good 
men hold in common. 


Dr. Dodson will speak at 11 a.M., subject, 
“‘Tdealized Portraits of Jesus.’”’ For the first 
three Gospels he is the Jewish Messiah; for 
Paul, the Man from Heaven; for the fourth 
Gospel, he is the Greek Logos made flesh. 
The present-day efforts of Drews, Robertson, 
and W. B. Smith are to show that Jesus never 
lived, or that Christianity antedated him. 
What difference would it make to our reli- 
gious life if these men should establish their 
view? Can we find God only at the end of a 
syllogism which has historical terms? Jesus, 
as symbol, as the ideal human type. Value of 
outgrown theories of him, as trellises on which 
human thought could grow, or as descriptions 
of the religious feeling of the past. Why we 
have done with the battle of the creeds and 
are seeking to appreciate the deeper things 
behind the creeds, the life of aspiration and 
trust, of faith, hope, and peace, the religious 
life that grows higher and purer as man 
evolves. 


The great, beautiful vision of our time and 
its significance for individual and social life. 
What they are missing who have left their 
religious thinking unrevised for ten years. 
Great conceptions towards which scientific, 
philosophic, and religious thought is converg- 
ing. How they help us to live. Because 
it seeks to proclaim the best that the world 
in all history has learned to know, as well as 
the rational hopes and highest vision of the 
present. The Church of the Unity is truly 
catholic and universal in spirit. Jt aims to 
deal helpfully with the really deep and vital 
things, and with those only, 


To remove old misunderstandings, this 
church announces that it is not a sect with a 
negative attitude, not an exclusive circle, 
but a free fellowship of men and women who 
are seeking for the truest in thought, no- 
blest in spirit and feeling, the best and most 
serviceable in life. We are convinced that 
all the good things belong together, the light 
of science, the comfort, the inspiration, and 
the beautiful reverences and sanctities of 
Christianity and constructive social work, 
This church is not yet finished or perfect, 
but growing, and, being a pure democracy, 
every member may help to make it more 
ideal. Subject for this Sunday, “’Transcen- 
dentalism and the Positive Version of the 
World Story.” 


Dr. Dodson will preach at 11 A.M.; subject, 
“Bither a Medieval Man and a Christian, 
ora Modern Man and a Sceptic.’’ Why this 
is no longer the sole alternative. New concep- 
tions of religion and new forms of Christianity 
which are congenial to the temper and dis- 
coveries of the modern age, and which make 
it possible for a man to be fully in sympathy 
with the modern spirit and yet remain re- 
ligious. How the great spiritual realities of 
life may be missed unless to the light of 
science there is added the inspiration of re- 
ligious idealism. 
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Dr. Dodson will speak at 11 A.M. on the 
unique task of the liberal church. It does 
not pretend to meet the religious needs of all 
men in all stages of development. No church 
can do that. It exists to serve those who 
would be Christians, and yet true children of 
the intellectual life of our age. It seeks to 
fuse thoughtfulness with spiritual impulse 
and give to faith the rational guidance which 
alone can save it from fanaticism. It rejects 
Judaism or Christianity only when viewed as 
a stationary creed, but accepts it as a living 
principle which is continually creating new 
forms for itself. ‘The idealistic interpretation 
of human experience and the inspiring con- 
ception of the true life of man, which are the 
ripe fruit of twenty-five centuries of thought 
and aspiration,—this is what the Church 
of the Unity has to give to those who are able 
to receive it. 


Dr. Dodson will speak at 11 a.m. on “The 
Ideal Man of the World and of All the World.” 
He has learned to think, not parochially or 
provincially, but nationally, and even planet- 
arily; not statically, but in terms of life and 
growth and evolution. He is good’ because 
he is big, and moral because he takes all in- 
terests into account, and so avoids the bad- 
ness inevitable to the little soul. To whole- 
ness ef thought he adds wholesomeness of 
feeling and holiness (wholeness) of action. 
He belongs to the one great church, which 
includes all who look upward and strive 
forward, all who are consecrated to truth, 
beauty, and human service, whether they are 
Protestants, Catholics, Jews, or unchurched. 
For him every particular church is but an 
alcove in the great cathedral of the race. 


Anniversary Hospitality. 


The Unitarian Hospitality Committee 
for Anniversary Week, in concluding its work 
for 1913, desires to express its appreciation 
of the generous co-operation it has again 
received in caring for guests at the May 
meetings. This year brought a larger num- 
ber than usual, calling for a more liberal 
provision. ‘How is it possible to plan for 
all this?’’ is the question repeatedly asked 
by appreciative guests. ‘The constant good- 
will of our churches, the friendliness of our 
Alliance branches, and, at the last, the gen- 
erous gifts of individuals responding to an 
immediate call for resources, all these forms 
of helpfulness combine in forwarding the 
careful plans which make for genuine hos- 
pitality. 

_ The committee wishes to thank the 
churches, the Alliance branches, and the 
individuals who have again helped so will- 
ingly; to express to the Bulfinch Place Church 
a cordial appreciation of its continued wel- 
come to guests at luncheon; to the King’s 
Chapel Club gratitude for generously provid- 
ing and serving suppers on Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings; to the Cambridge First 
Parish and the Wollaston Parish thankfulness 
for a generous and unwearying loan of table 
silver; to the First Church in Boston over- 
flowing praise for its large, unprecedented 
contribution of money sent in view of this 
year’s special needs; to the many repre- 
sentatives of Alliance branches who have 
graciously served at luncheons a glad “thank 
you”’; and again gratitude for the added ser- 
vice of bringing for the decoration of the 
American Unitarian Association Building 
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and for Bulfinch Place Church a profusion 
of beautiful flowers, unequalled by any pre- 
vious anniversary offering. 

The Museum of Fine Arts, in inviting our 
delegates to view its treasures, gave to many 
an added satisfaction in their anniversary 
visit. 

The Hospitality Committee was called 
together in 1900 by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., to plan for the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the American Unitarian Association. 
Heeding a call for the continuation of such a 
work, the committee organized permanently, 
and has enjoyed the privilege of representing 
the churches “given to hospitality” in the 
many years that have followed. Never 
has the provision been more ample or the 
appreciation of our guests more cordial than 
in the anniversary so recently passed. 


For the Unitarian Hospitality Committee, 
CLARA B. BEATLEY, Chairman. 
Assy A. PETERSON, Vice-Chairman. 
FLORENCE Everert, Treasurer. 
Gracke R. Torr, Secretary. 


My Father’s Church. * 


BY EDGAR HUIDEKOPER MUMFORD. 


I close my eyes and seem to see 
My great inheritance. 

Old scenes, rare friends of sacred youth, 
Claim quick recognizance. 


Before, on high, my father speaks. 
Behind, the choir sings. 

The pulpit’s rosewood columns seem 
A temple’s holy things. 


My head rests on my mother’s arm. 
My father’s voice descends. 
The very air, instinct with love, 
. The slumbering boy defends. 


From that front pew, how changed the scene! 
Awake, life’s battles fought, 

Not much of gain—much, much of loss 
Might make the dream seem naught. 


But no! o’er gain and under loss 
There stands the vision still. 
Dear father, I do not forget, 
I yet will climb the hill. 


Among the dear old friends again, 
Stilled by his gentleness, 

With her, I hear him read, “I will 
Not leave you comfortless.”’ 


Programme of the Weirs Meetings. 


On Sunday, August 3, Rev. Alson H. 
Robinson of Newton will preach at the Uni- 
tarian church in Laconia. Rev. Sydney B. 
Snow of King’s Chapel will preach in Vet- 
erans’ Grove in the afternoon and in the 
evening in the music-room of Hotel Weirs. 

On Monday, August 4, the opening meet- 
ing of the Sunday School. Institute will be 
held at 11 o’clock, when Miss Lillian B. 
Poor will speak on ‘‘Character Building 
through the Story’’; and these Institute 
meetings will be continued at the same hour 
through the week. On Tuesday and Wednes- 
day Miss Poor will speak on ‘‘ How to choose 
Stories for the Sunday-school Kindergarten” 
and ‘Methods and Aim of the Sunday Kin- 
dergarten.” The other addresses of the 
= to be given by Miss Frances M. Dad- 

un, will treat of “The Bible and the Modern 


* Written for the one hundredth anni f 
Third Religious Society, Dorchester, Mass. ee See 
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Child,” ‘The Co-operation of the Pupil,” 
and “Holding the Attention of the Class.” 

The afternoon and evening meetings of the 
week will be varied in character. On Monday, 
at 1.30 P.M., Miss Margaret L. Foley, secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Woman’s Suffrage 
Association, will speak on ‘‘Equal Rights.” 
In the evening Rev. Albert Lazenby of Lynn 
will lecture on a literary topic, and he will 
also be the speaker for the evening addresses 
of Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Tuesday, August 5, will be Temperance 
Day. Rev. George L. Thomson will preside, 
and Dr. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., will be the 
speaker. Wednesday afternoon will be given 
over to the Young People’s Religious Union 
with addresses from Rev. A. H. Robinson and 
Rev. Henry W. Foote. Thursday will be 
Alliance Day with a conference conducted by 
Mrs. John J. Donahue of Manchester, N.H.; 
and in the evening Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., 
will give an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Church 
Architecture.” Dr. Samuel M. Crothers 
will be the speaker for Friday afternoon, 
topic not yet announced; and on Saturday 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer will utter a ‘‘ Plea 
for Social Justice.’”’ On Sunday, August to, 
Rev. Charles E. Park will preach morning 
and afternoon, and in the evening Rev. S. C. 
Beane, D.D., founder of the Weirs Grove 
Meetings, will conduct a praise meeting. 

Provision has been made for the lighter 
and more social side of the week, which will 
include steamer trips to Centre Harbor, 
around Bear Island and to Long Island 
Bridge; buckboard rides to Gunstock Moun- 
tain, Melvin Village, and around Lily Pond 
at Glendale; a concert on Friday evening; 
and tennis every morning from 8 to 10. 

For hotel rates address James E. Odlin, 10 
Central Square, Lynn, Mass. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society, 


Drink and Social Justice. 


We hear, in these days, a great deal about 
“‘social justice,””—the obligation of the com- 
munity to its members, especially to its 
weaker and more unfortunate members. It 
is a great theme and an important problem. 
The community consciousness is being 
aroused, and the moral feelings are being 
developed to include the common welfare of 
mankind. We begin to realize not only the 
unity of social interests, but the responsi- 
bility of the mass to safeguard those interests 
with just customs and righteous laws. 

All this is wholesome, helpful, and hopeful. 
But it is to be feared that the advocates of 
“social justice,” as a rule, are looking too 
exclusively at the merely material conditions 
of human life,—to wages, food supply, do- 
mestic comforts, a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the ‘‘goods” of the world. And even 
where a wider range is taken, and matters 
of education, the enjoyment of beauty and 
leisure and civic privileges are di 
there is generally a disposition to ignore the 
one subject where there is greater need for 
the application of “social justice” than hs 
where else. 

For example, there are, we are told, over 
two million laborers in our nation who 
ceive only starvation wages, and so are com- 
pelled to live a very hard and miserable life. 
Here, it is insisted, is urgent need for “ 
justice.” Economic and social 
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should be so changed by custom, sentiment, 
and law that they should be given higher 
wages. Society is to blame for their misery, 
and society ought to bring about an effective 
remedy. But just what is the remedy? A 
very large part of these men drink,—not 
drunkards, but given to daily drinking. 

Now, if all the costs in money and life 
due to this custom are counted, the same 
would be surprisingly great. First, the cost 
of the liquor itself; then the expense due 
to the sickness so produced; then the loss 
of wages thus caused; then the inefficiency 
resulting from the drinking; then the bar 
against promotion put up, in these days, 
against those who indulge even moderately 
in liquors. In other words, for them to stop 
drinking would mean, in the long run, mak- 
ing a low estimate, a gain of 50 per cent. in 
income. 

What a shout of joy there would be 
throughout the labor world if 2,000,000 
workmen should to-morrow be given a 50 
per cent, raise in wages? And yet for 
them to pass from drinking to abstinence 
would mean vastly more than this to them 
and to the world. Such an advance, with 
its attendant moral advantages, would trans- 
fer them from the side of misery to the side 
of comfort. 
need for ‘‘social justice’ than right here? 
Society ought to see to it that these men are 
educated respecting the evil effects of drink, 
and they ought to be protected against the 
ravages of the saloon. Why protect the 
people against the virulent epidemic, but 
allow a far more injurious influence to sur- 
round them continually? Social justice? 
Yes! But let us have it where it will do 
the most good and where most needed. 

Again, it is insisted, and very properly 
urged, that the child shall be protected from 
the injustice of all forms of greed,—from 
overwork, vicious associations, and unsani- 
tary conditions. All this is very good: But 
the greatest thing of all is passed unnoticed. 
Almost no thought of what “drink’’ means 
to children; thousands every year born de- 
fective in body or mind, with no fair start 
in life; reared in demoralizing conditions; 
underfed and ill-treated; prevented from en- 
joying the benefits of education; compelled 
to work for the family,—all these and many 
other injustices to the child. And why? 
Because parents and neighbors drink. If we 
need ‘‘social justice’ to protect the young 
from a vicious industrial system, how much 
more do we need “‘social justice’’ to protect 
them from the ravages consequent upon the 
drink habit and the liquor traffic! For every 
single child who suffers from cruel economic 
conditions, there are ten or more who suffer 
vastly more as victims of intemperance. 

We are told, and rightly told, that society 
must protect itself from the ravages of tuber- 
culosis. But how blind we are to the greater 
evil closely linked with their disease,—the 
drink curse. Only a few score cases taken 
last year, in Boston, to hospitals for con- 
sumptives; but some 50,000 sent to jail for 
being drunk. A large part of the tubercular 
patients due, directly or indirectly, to drink. 
The financial loss occasioned by the disease 
very small in comparison with the loss from 
the use of liquors. The few consumptives do 
not engage in crime. They do not imbitter 
the lives of wife and mother with shame. 
They do not beat children and bring them 
to disgrace. They do not corrupt. our poli- 


Where, then, is there a greater 
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tics. They do not make it necessary to 
maintain a large police force. 

What strange indifference! What blind 
perversity! We insist that ‘social justice”’ 
stamp out tuberculosis, but we pay com- 
paratively no attention to an evil vastly 
greater. We prohibit spitting in public 
places, a menace to the health of some. We 
permit the liquor power to desecrate road- 
sides, newspapers, and street cars with false 
statements and evil suggestions, and no pro- 
test is made. We ‘‘protect” a thousand 
saloons in Boston where drunkards are made, 
but one breeding place of tuberculosis would 
be stamped out in a day. We shall not be 
really civilized until we apply “‘social jus- 
tice’? where most needed,—to drink habit 
and liquor traffic. JosHPpH H. CRooKER. 

Boston, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 
The Eighth Biennial Bazaar. 


Plans for the fair next fall have made rapid 
progress the last month, so that we can now 
report every table taken, with chairmen al- 
ready chosen and many helpers assigned. 
More assistance will be needed, so that any 
one wishing to help should send in her name 
at once to either Miss Cline, the chairman, 
or to Miss Torr at headquarters. 

Miss Mallie J. Floyd, who carried on the 
fair so successfully for us on several occasions, 
has consented to serve as honorary president. 
The committee is made up at present of Miss 
Emily J. Cline of Dorchester as chairman; 
Mr. O. Arthur McMurdie of Dorchester 
as treasurer; Mr. Ralph Beatley of the Dis- 
ciples Guild, Boston; Mr. Frederick M. 
Eliot of Cambridge; Miss Edwina H. Jewett 
of Waltham; and Miss Margaret Nichols of 
Danvers. 

A meeting of the committee and the various 
chairmen was recently held, and minor in- 
structions given as to methods to be used, etc. 

There will be the usual tables: Bags and 
Baskets, Cake and Candy, Children’s, Doll, 
Fancy, Flowers, Household, Lunch, Life 
Members’, Mystery, Preserves and Pickles, 
White, Lemonade, and California. The Bos- 
ton Federation will offer hospitality to the 
distant helpers, and Mr. J. Harry Hooper, 
the president of the federation, will have the 
advertising in charge. An excellent lunch 
and supper will be served in the lunch-room 
on all three days of the fair. An entertain- 
ment will be presented on Thursday evening, 
following an afternoon reception with speak- 
ing by some prominent Unitarian. ‘There 
will be dancing on Friday and Saturday even- 
ings, and on Saturday afternoon an enter- 
tainment especially for the little folk. 

We need the help of every loyal Unitarian, 
far and near, in order to make this the most 
attractive fair the young people have ever 
held; and we hope also that it may prove the 
greatest financial success ever experienced. 
So let every one begin now to make plans. 
If you mean to contribute useful or fancy 
articles, the summer is an excellent time to 
make or solicit the same. Hotel and bunga- 
low piazzas afford a wonderful opportunity 
to fashion articles that are sure to attract 
purchasers later on. Gain the interest of 
your friends in the project. Induce them to 
plan to do their Christmas shopping at the 
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fair. The more advertising we can do in 
these several ways, the more gratifying will 
be the results. 

The Place.—Hotel 
Mass. 

The Time.—Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, November 6, 7, and 8. 

Kindly see that a notice is inserted in your 
church calendar for the fall months. 

A preliminary booklet has been issued, with 
various information noted: a copy will be 
mailed on application. A later issue will 
contain full particulars of the programme for 
each day, as well as a list of patronesses. 


Vendome, Boston, 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


At the First Unitarian Church, Manchester 
by-the-Sea, on June 22, Dr. William H. Lyon 
of Brookline will preach. 


Meetings. 

THE Matnge CoNFERENCE.—The fiftieth 
annual meeting was held with the First Parish, 
Portland, June 10 and 11. Numerous dele- 
gates were in attendance from the near- 
by churches. The conference sermon was 
preached by Rev. Julian C. Jaynes to an 
appreciative audience. All were glad to hear 
this vigorous and thoroughgoing preacher. 
The opening service by choir and congrega- 
tion was truly uplifting. The first hour of 
the Wednesday morning session was devoted 
to hymns and prayer, an address of welcome, 
a response, and the usual reports. ‘This was 
followed by a meeting of the Maine branches 
of the Women’s Alliance. Many interesting 
reports were read from local branches. Mrs. 
William Barry of Kennebunk gave an histori- 
cal sketch of the Alliance. This was followed 
by an inspiring address by Mrs. Caroline §. 
Atherton on ‘‘Signs of Progress.’’ ‘The fore- 
noon session fittingly closed with a devotional 
service conducted by Rey. Paul S$. Phalen of 
Augusta. The afternoon session was made 
interesting by reports from many of the 
churches. Following came the special con- 
sideration of the conference in history and 
prophecy. ‘The secretary of the conference 
read a brief historical sketch. This was fol- 
lowed by an address upon ‘‘The Days gone 
by,” by Rev. S. C. Beane, D.D., who for some 
years was the A. U. A. field agent for north- 
east New England. ‘The closing address was 
made by Rev. D. M. Wilson, sometime super- 


Marriages. 


At Westchester, Pa., June 13, 1913, by Rev. Joseph May, 
under the trees of beautiful “ Windon,” Edward Page Allin- 
son and Mary -Mallet-Prevost, daughter of Mrs, Agnes 
Evans Shipley and the late Samuel R. Shipley. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
A PRIVATE ESTABLISHMENT for those in search 
of health. Illustrated Prospectus. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


TAoR ADOPTION,—A little girl four years old. 
FoR i ould have 


This child is intelligent and pretty, and 
a good home. For particulars, write to Rev. G. L, Thomp- 
son, Laconia, N.H. 
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intendant of Unitarian churches for New 
England, his subject being “The Days to 
Come.” This was a timely address, and 
fittingly closed the special historical session. 
The closing service, Wednesday evening, was 
opened by an organ recital, Dr. Lattan True 
presiding. ‘This special feature of the even- 
ing service was greatly appreciated by lovers 
of good music. Following the organ recital 
came three addresses, the general subject 
being “The Church for To-day.” The 
speakers were Rev. H. A. Weston of Houlton, 
Rev. A. R. Scott of Bangor, Rev. W. R. 
Clarke of Saco. The first speaker dealt 
with the thought side of the subject; the 
second, with the method side; the third, with 
the spirit side. The addresses were interest- 
ing and timely. The conference passed 
appropriate resolutions and elected the 
following officers: President, Hon William 
P. Whitehouse, recent chief justice of the 
Supreme Court of Maine; vice-presidents, 
Rev. D. M. Wilson and Hon. Richard Webb; 
secretary-treasurer, Rev. I. R. Daniels; 
executive committee, Hon. F. J. Allen, 
Rey. S. S. Booth, Mrs. William Barry, Miss 
Janet Webb, Rev. C. B. Ames, and Rev. C. R. 


Joy. 


THe WoRCESTER CONFERENCE.—The reg- 
ular spring meeting was held with the First 
Congregational (Unitarian) Society in Brook- 
field, Rev. W. lL. Walsh, minister, June 4 
and 5. The new church has been recently 
finished, and the conference was glad to 
gather in the quaint, substantial meeting- 
house, suggestive of old English places of 
worship. On Wednesday evening public 
worship was conducted by Rev. H. S. Mitch- 
ell of Keene, N.H., with prayer offered by 
Rev. E. H. Brenan of Ware, and sermon on 
“What the Modern Man demands of the 
Church,” by Rev. Edgar Swan Wiers of Mont- 
clair, N.J. On Thursday morning Mr. Brenan 
conducted a devotional service. The sub- 
ject of the forenoon’s discussion was “How 
to make our Churches more Effective.” 
Mr. Wiers told of the activities of Unity 
Church, Montclair. He began his address 
with the heretical statement, “Give the 
people what they want rather than what 
they need.”” What they want is nearer what 
they need that what we think they need. 
We should readjust the organization of- our 
churches with a view to facilitating the 
initiation of new movements within the 
church. We need a better machine, with 
more elasticity, adaptable to changing social 
conditions. We should lay more emphasis 
upon expression than impression. The 
people do not need to be impressed so much 
as the opportunity to express themselves. 
The people should be oftener consulted as to 
what hymns, scriptures, and sermon topics 
they would like to have. The next speaker 
was Mr. Emerson P. Harris of Montclair. 
He took for the text of his remarks, ‘‘ Why 
stay we on this earth, except to grow?” To 
make our churches more efficient, we must 
create a demand for our good news. ‘There 
are certain clearly defined principles required 
for creating a consciousness of need or want; 
namely, attract attention, awaken interest, 
create desire for it, move people to accept it. 
We should apply these principles to our church 
life. Every member should become a mis- 
sionary. The world is very attractive, and 
the church has to compete with the world. 
It should insist with its still, small voice that it 
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has something better than the world to offer. 
To spiritualize people, they must be given 
something to do. You cannot pour spiritu- 
ality into people. ‘They must be set to work. 
Questions were asked and remarks made by 
Messrs. Wood, Duncan, and Gould. The 
thanks of the conference were extended to 
Mr. Wiers and Mr. Harris by a rising vote. 
Upon invitation of Mr. Walsh the conference 
adjourned for a luncheon prepared by the 
Brookfield church. Upon reassembling the 
unanimous thanks of the conference were 
extended to the Brookfield parish for its gen- 
erous hospitality and to the preacher and the 
speakers of the day. There was an at- 
tendance of over two hundred. The first 
speaker in the afternoon was Rev. A. P. 
Reccord of Springfield. He spoke-on the 
value of the liberal church in city life, dis- 
tinguishing between a live church and a 
lively church, and showing that the liberal 
church means community betterment. The 
city spells opportunity. The problems of 
the city church are the decline of public 
worship, the reconstruction of theology, and 
the tremendous influx of a foreign population 
having to be taught that liberty is not li- 
cense. Hon. Herbert Parker of Lancaster 
told of the value of the liberal church in 
country towns, emphasizing the fact that 
our liberal faith is a religion of each day of 
the week and not of one alone. We should 
not forget the struggles through which the 
forefathers passed to make this free faith 
possible, of which the churches in our country 
towns, though small in the numbers of the 
faithful, are the guardians. Country life 
teaches individuality, self-control, sacrifice, 
and helpfulness. And these are the qualities 
inculcated by the liberal faith. Nowhere 
can there be a field for a finer harvest than in 
these country towns. Discussion was opened 
by Rev. John Baltzly, who declared that the 
man who helps to keep the church alive, 
whether in town or country, is doing social 


service at the fountain. Dr. Elder said 
that what we are called to minister to are not 
the wants of people, but the unconscious needs 
of their souls. The closing remarks were 
made by Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr., who said the 
church is the supreme institution in the com- 
munity, and we should realize for what it 
ought to stand. We need to be more prac- 
tical and not afraid of advertising our liberal 
faith. With the singing of a hymn the con- 
ference adjourned. James C. Duncan, Secre- 


tary. 
Churches. 


Wosurn, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 
Rev. Henry C. Parker: The celebration of 
Mr. Parker’s twenty-fifth anniversary closed 
with a banquet, at which all the ministers 
of the city and their wives were Mr, Parker’s 
guests. Previous to the supper Mr. and 
Mrs, Parker held an informal reception. 
Mr. Herbert B. Dow acted as toastmaster. 
Rev. G. H. Tilton invoked the divine bless- 
ing. Rey. Dr. §. A. Norton, Rev. Roy B. 
Magoun, and Rev. F. M. Estey all spoke 
in a happy vein of wit and repartee. Hon. 
W. F. Davis spoke of the progress of the 
parish during Mr. Parker’s ministry. Miss 
Grace M. Bryant, president of the L. C. S}, 
spoke for the Branch and Mrs. Parker’s 
work among the women. Mr. and Mrs, 
Parker extended to all their hearty thanks. 
Letters were read from Mayor W. H. Hen- 
chey, Rev. Father James J. Keegan, and 
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Rev. John W. Day. Musical selections 
were rendered. At the annual meeting of 
the L. C. S. in the afternoon Miss Grace M. 
Bryant was re-elected president; Mrs. J. F. 
Ramsdell, vice-president. Mr. and Mrs. 
Parker have entered upon their work in the 
parish, as all hope, for years to come, under 
the most favorable auspices. On July 1 
they sail for Europe to enjoy a well-earned 
vacation. 
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Personals. 


Rev. Matthew R. Scott, who returned to 
England in February on leave of absence from 
the First Unitarian Church of Vancouver, 
B.C., has been advised by his physician that 
he must rest for at least a year. Mr. Scott 
has decided that it will not be possible for 
him to consider returning to Vancouver. 
The congregation in Vancouver are looking 
forward to the completion of their church 
building and the reopening of their church 
services. The building is progressing and 
may be finished early in the summer. 


During the absence of Rev. Francis M. 
McHale, the minister of the Georgia-Florida 
circuit, at the anniversary meetings in Boston, 
the circuit received a visit from Rev. George 
lL. Chaney, who preached the first Unitarian 
sermon in the State of Florida. He organized 
the church at Atlanta, Ga., and while minis- 
tering there made a trip down the Apalachi- 
cola River, stopping several days at Bristol, 
Fla. While there, he preached in the court- 
house. He is the owner of a tract of land in 
Liberty County, Florida, and came to see it. 
He was a welcome visitor. 


Platform of the Mohonk Conference. 


The nineteenth annual Lake Mohonk 
Conference on International Arbitration, 
in view of the probable meeting of a Third 
Hague Conference in 1915, respectfully 
recommends :— 

1. That the Secretary of State of the 
United States urge the nations which par- 
ticipated in The Second Hague Conference 
to form immediately the international pre- 
paratory committee recommended by it 
to prepare and submit to the nations a 
programme for The Third Hague Confer- 
ence, and to devise a system of organiza- 
tion and procedure for the conference it- 
self. 

2. That the Secretary of State consider 
the expediency of submitting to the inter- 
national Preparatory Committee at an early 
date a list of the topics which the United 
States especially desires to have considered 
at The Third Hague Conference, with an 
outline of the proposals of the United States 
on each topic. 

3. That The Third Hague Conference 
reconsider the question of a general treaty 
of arbitration which shall, in accordance with 
the principle of obligatory arbitration unani- 
mously adopted by the Second Conference, 
submit to arbitration without restriction 
disputes of a legal nature, or relating to the 
interpretation and application of interna- 
tional agreements, and such other contro- 
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versies as may be considered susceptible of 
arbitral or judicial determination. 

4. That the. Court of Arbitral Justice, 
approved in principle by the Second Con- 
ference, be established for the adjudication 
of disputes of a justiciable nature, without 
altering the status of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration. 

5. That the exemption from capture of 
innocent private property of the enemy on 
the seas be considered anew by The Third 
Hague Conference. 

6. That in general greater stress be laid 
by The Third Hague Conference upon the 
means and measures by which peace may be 
maintained, or restored when broken, than 
upon the rules and regulations of warfare. 


Resolved, That the independent negotiation of treaties 
or conventions of particular or special interest to two or 
more contracting powers, analogous in nature and scope 
to the Rush-Bagot Agreement of 1817, without regard 
to common consent or general participation is highly de- 
sirable. 

Resolved, That the utmost possible publicity concern- 
ing all consummated international agreements, what- 
ever their nature or content, would conduce to the peace 
of the world. 

Resolved, That in the interests of commerce, friendly 
intercourse, and peace, all agreements between nations, 
whether general, particular, or special, should be fully 
executed, or lived up to, in spirit as well as in letter. 

Resolved, That this Conference desires to call attention 
at this time to the recommendations of The First and 
Second Hague Conferences that Commissions of Inquiry 
be instituted on occasion to report the facts on serious 
disputes arising between any two signatory powers; and, 
bearing in mind the valuable service rendered by a Com- 
mission of Inquiry in r904 in settling the North Sea inci- 
dent between Great Britain and Russia, this conference 
notes with peculiar interest the proposal of the Secretary 
of State of the United States to make use of standing 
Commissions of Inquiry which shall be allowed adequate 
time for their investigations. 

Resolved, That the Committee of the Lake Mohonk 
Conference appointed May 20, 1910, to report to the 
Conference of rg11 as to the best method of carrying into 
effect the recommendation of successive Presidents of 
the United States, that the United States Government be 
vested with power to execute through appropriate action 
in the federal courts its treaty obligations, and, generally, 
to furnish adequate protection to alien residents in the 
United States, be renewed. 


RESOLUTIONS OF DELEGATES OF BUSINESS 
ORGANIZATIONS. 


Whereas, under the international banking system which 
has been developed in recent years, an economic crisis in 
one financial centre immediately affects all others, and thus 
all countries and their citizens have important interests 
in the maintenance of peace among the nations, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the business organizations of the United 
States and Canada represented at this Mohonk Confer- 
ence, feeling the need of an efficient agency for the dis- 
semination of proper information concerning the economic 
interests affected by war, recommend to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and other business organi- 
zations the early establishment of such an agency. 

Whereas wars are now largely maintained by financial 
loans negotiated by belligerents in neutral countries, and 
by arms and ammunition purchased by belligerents in 
neutral countries, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we call upon the United States Govern- 
ment to use its utmost endeavors to secure an interna- 
tional agreement prohibiting the making of loans or the 
furnishing of arms by the nationals of any country to a 
government or party that is actually engaged in war or 
in making active preparations for an anticipated war, 
as being in violation of neutrality. 

Whereas, under the present condition of international 
law, the citizen of one country entering into contractual 
relations with a foreign government has no legal remedy 
against that government for breach of the contract in his 
own national municipal courts, and has frequently only 
an ineffectual and precarious remedy in the municipal 
courts of the defendant government; and 
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Whereas the practice of government differs widely in 
the prosecution of contractual claims against a foreign 
government, some presenting them freely and others 
declining to present them, and 

Whereas their prosecution by the claimant’s govern- 
ment depends upon political considerations and expe- 
diency which may and does frequently deny all remedy to 
a bona fide claimant; and 

Whereas the presentation of a claim on ex parle evi- 
dence frequently results in the diplomatic pressure of 
grossly exaggerated claims; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we urge upon the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and other business organizations here 
and abroad to recommend to the United States and to 
foreign governments the submission of this question to 
The Third Hague Conference, with a view to bringing such 
purely legal claims within the jurisdiction of an impartial 
tribunal at The Hague and to instructing the delegates 
there assembled to organize the machinery and _proced- 
ure for bringing such a court and its jurisdiction into exist- 
ence. 

Resolved, That the business organizations make con- 
tinued efforts to extend the membership of the Mohonk 
Conference among Chambers of Commerce of other coun- 
tries, so that the chain of business men linked in the cause 
of international good-will may soon extend around the 
whole world. 


Defective Vision in School Children. 


An examination of forty children from two 
public schools in New York City show some 
striking results. The forty pupils examined 
were the worst that could be found in the 
two schools, eighteen of them being so 
stupid that they were in ungraded classes, 
eleven were so stupid that they required 
three terms to do the work of one term, and 
eleven were delinquent. All of the forty 
children had defective vision. ‘They were 
fitted with proper glasses, and after six months 
it was found that thirty-two of them had 
made astonishing progress. These thirty- 
two were under as many different teachers. 
A report of this work has been made to the 
Board of Education, recommending that 
the entire care of the school children, mental, 
moral, and physical, be vested in one depart- 
ment with a single head, and that that should 
be the Board of Education, that a sufficient 
number of doctors be trained to deal with 
all defects of school children who are at 
present in the category of ungraded, back- 
ward, or disciplinary cases; that any child 
whose work is unsatisfactory for one term 
should be examined and all defects of struct- 
ure and habit corrected as far as possible. 
A report of the work appears in a recent num- 
ber of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 


Baron Ernst von Wolzogen, in a descrip- 
tion of his travels in America, credits us 
with an unusual sense of public responsibility. 
He says: ‘Everybody respects his neigh- 
bor’s property. When the newspaper boy 
wants to go away to get his luncheon, he 
leaves his package of papers on the pavement. 
Any one who wants a paper while the boy 
is away helps himself and leaves the money 
on the pile. No one ever touches that 
money. Packages too big to go into a letter- 
box are left on top of it, and it never occurs 
to any one that they could be stolen. Auto- 
mobiles with costly rugs and personal belong- 
ings are left unguarded on the street, and one 
seldom hears of either the automobile or its 
contents being disturbed. To take anything 
left to the honor of the public is a mean 
breach of trust that not the raggedest vaga- 
bond will commit.” 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at Lag East 2oth Street, New York City; 
ros South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 

Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It rg “er missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works, 
pein correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 

1D. 


. Ww A 
_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
iams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Sanford Bates, 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
be deters churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. Jobn Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
x Address correspondence to the Seerefary, Miss Grace R. 

‘orr. 

Address correspondence to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866, 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by pu 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edward 
Cummings. ; 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns, " 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

President, Hon, Charles W. Eliot, LL.D,, Cambridge, 


ass. 
Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind; Hon, 
Louis A. Frothingham, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Charles A. 
Murdock, San Francisco, Cal, 
General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addreaged. 
Commilice om F hip.—Executive Commitice: Rev. 
William C, Brown, Boston, .; Rev. George H. 
New York, N.Y.; Rev. Emest C, Smith, Chicago, Il, 


, 


National League of Unitarian Laymen, 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” 

Honorary President, Hon, William H. Taft. 

President, John Mason Little, Boston, Mass. 

Vice-Presi : Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City, to whom all correspondence 
should be addressed. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 
Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 


action a. st all forms of injustice, and to sustain 
one @ in the a) our ideals to the 
needs of the pueeel ad 

President, Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Montelair, N.J. 


Vice- Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev, Perey 
Cooper 


Dawson, Rev. J. W. 
dress and send contributions to the 


correspondence : 
Treaswrer, Rev. F. K. Gifford, Sandwich, Mass, 
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Dleasantries. 


Governess: “‘And whom did the God- 
dess Aurora marry?” Pupil: ‘ Borealis!’’— 
Punch. 


“There’s a law in our city,” said Mrs. 
Twickembury, “that every theatre must 
have an alabaster curtain.” 


Question: “When you are ill and need a 
remedy, what does the ice-man bring you?” 
Answer: ‘‘Pond’s extract.’”—Exchange. 


When Judge Hicks of Minneapolis was 
in London, he asked the way of a police- 
man. ‘You're from America,” said the 
latter positively, ‘you can’t ’ide the haccent.” 


Mrs. Johnson: ‘“‘Our minister is a regular 
sissy.” Mrs. Twickembury: ‘Well, there’s 
nothing ephemeral about our minister. He 
preaches the most virulent sermons you ever 
heard.”’ 


Little boy (pointing to window of rubber 
store): ‘‘What’s them?”” Mamma: ‘Those 
are diving suits, made all of rubber, so the 
diver won’t get wet.” Little boy: ‘‘I wish I 


had one.”” Mamma: ‘Why, what for, my 
dear?’”’ Little boy: ‘‘To wear when you 
wash me.” 


A newly married woman made a pie for 
dinner. “‘I am afraid,’ the bride said, 
“that I left something out, and that it’s 
not very good.” ‘The husband tried it, and 
said, “There is nothing you could leave 
out that would make a pie taste like that: 
it’s something you’ve put in.” 


One of the little ones in a well-trained 
minister’s family was very much interested 
in the story of Elisha, the bad small boys, 
and the she-bear, as read by his mother. 
After a moment’s thought, he said: ‘I 
wouldn’t have said so to Elisha, would you, 


mamma? I would have said, ‘Please go up, 
thou bald head.’”’ 
Messenger: ‘A reporter desires to inter- 


view the Herr Baron!’’ Ambassador: ‘‘ Did 
you tell him that I am hoarse?”’ Messen- 
ger: “‘Yes, sir; but he says that he desires 
to ask questions only, whereupon the Herr 
Baron need only to nod or shake his head!”’ 
Ambassador: ‘‘Well, tell him then that I 
have a stiff neck.”—Fliegende Blatter. 


Senator Hanna was once asked if he ever 
cherished a wish for something in addition 
to his present achievements. The ques- 
tioner wished to decoy him into an expres- 
sion of political ambition. But he replied, 
looking along the dinner table at which they 
were seated: ‘Yes, I have one wish. I wish 
that I might eat what I please, and compel 
some Democrat to digest it.” 


The late Dr. Dashiell was fond of telling 
the following story on himself. Preaching 
on one occasion at his old home, an old 
colored man who had taken care of him when 
he was a child was delighted with the sermon. 
At the close of the service he shook the 
doctor warmly by the hand, and said: “Larry, 
you’s a good preacher, you’s a good preacher. 
I tell you, you’s a soundin’ brass and tinklin’ 
cymbal.” 


An assistant secretary in one of the de- 
partments, a wealthy man, went house- 
hunting in Washington immediately after 
his appointment. His salary is $4,500 a 
year. He secured a house at a rental of 
$4,000.. On the occasion of his first dinner 
in his new house, he appeared to be much 
occupied. ‘‘What is worrying you, dear?” 
asked his wife, cheerily. ‘“‘Oh,’” he replied, 
“T am wondering what we shall do with the 
remaining five hundred dollars of my salary.” 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 


Ske Underground 
ie STEPHENSON | Garbage Receiver 
veddelee == «ss No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 


Opens with the foot: closes itself: Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Stevenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 centspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational, i 


“WANTED 


WOMEN, to enter our training school for 
nurses. Apply to Dr. W. LINCOLN 
BATES, Supt., Dr. Bates Sanarortum, 
Jamestown, R.I. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school f 
ministry, which seeks to Canbies aioe e 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the ae. it needs at once double 
its present num of students. Fo; t 
address the President.  (Saeee 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principalss 
Jobn MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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(IDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 


56 WALL ST. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


ROCKRIDGE HALL—SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
The fall term begins Wednesday, Sept. 17th, 1913. For 
entrance requirements, address the Principal F 
Dr. G.R. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts 


THE MISSES ALLEN 


School for Girls and Young Ladies 
Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 Newton West. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
31st year, Sept. 22, 1913. Six-year course for Harvard 
or any other college. New Features: Nichols 
Field, playground on Charles River, opposite Soldier’s 
Field. Junior Department for Younger Boys. 

George H. Browne, A.M., 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M” } Principals. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY anoover, n.1. 


A school for boys and sus conducted under the auspices 
of Unitarians. In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
roo miles from Boston, Pure water. Bracing air, Cen- 
tral heating and lighting plant. Sanna sanitation. 
Separate dormitories. Gymnasium. Athletic advantages. 

ool farms of 150 acres. College Preparatory, Agricult- 
ural, Domestic Science, and Commercial courses. Board 
and tuition, $250 a year. Tuition scholarships for ten 
students. For catalogue and full information, address 
Francis TREADWAY CLayTon, Principal. 


Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry © 
Berkeley, California 
FOUNDED 1904 


IMS at thorough and scientific scholarship; emphasizes 

the application of eo ideals to municipal and 

=~ social as well as individual life; gives complete prepa- 
ration for the modern ministry and social service. It works 
in co-operation with the University of California and other 
Divinity Schools and affords an unusually wide choice of 
courses, Open to both sexes. The year begins August 19, 
Fig Write for the Register and complete information to 
the Pre: 


sident. 
Eart Morse Witzvr, D.D., 
Pacific Unitarian School, Berkeley, California. 


Beautiful Grounds. Pete walks and 
Howard Hall, ‘tuftdine, = “7” 


‘ing. 
Mansion House, residence for 


; idence of th 
Senior House, “*2jssp°* of Se upper 


Well equipped gymnasium. Outdoor ath- 
po Tennis tournaments. Horseback 
riding. 
College certificate. General Courses. Do- 
mestic Science. Write for year book. 


a 


